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THE POOL TO NARCISSUS. 


You never loved me, but you saw in me 
Reflected all the flowers your own soul 
bore ; 
You saw your eyes in mine, and so you 
swore 
That only eyes like those your stars should 
be. 


You leaned your flower-soft face toward 
my face, 
I waited, heart-sick, for the crowning 
hour ; 
You looked and longed and loved — not 
me, fair flower— 
You loved the mirror of your own great 


grace. 

You leaned down with the lily that you 
wore — 

Had I but leaped to meet your kiss 
divine, 


You and your flower of love had now 
been mine, 
Drowned in my love—to waken never 
more. 


But as it is—ah ! love, you know the rest ! 

Robbed of your image, how the pool 
seemed base ! 

You will find many a mirror for your 


face, 
But no more flowers will lean across my 
breast ! 
Athenzum. E. NESBIT, 


PANDORE, OR LES DEUX GENSDARMES, 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF GUS- 
TAVE NADAUD. 

Down the elm-guarded village street 
(Where years go by with silent feet) 

Two gallant gensdarmes rode along ; 
The sergeant’s brow was firm and boid, 
The constable of gentler mould. 

The bells rang out their matin song ; 
Then spoke the chief from wisdom’s store, 

‘“*The day is fine, though summer’s 

gone.” 
‘* Ah, Brigadier,’”’ replied Pandore, 

‘* Brigadier, vous avez raison !”’ 


The sun sets in a golden band, 
All silent is the nesting bird, 
But through the peaceful twilight land 
The chief’s sonorous voice is heard. 
‘* You see those rosy clouds,”’ he cries, 


‘** A noble life is this we lead ! 

The guards of true propriety, 
Rewarding good or evil deed, 

And punishing iniquity. 

Yet there are trials ; ’tis a bore 

That loving wives must weep alone.”’ 
“* Ah, Brigadier,’’ replies Pandore, 

‘* Brigadier, vous avez raison !”’ 


‘*Sometimes I dream of early youth 

(For past days never come again) ; 

Some follies few and light, in truth, 

I had ; we are like other men. 

Our hearts are open as the skies, 

They love to change their garrison.” 

“True, true!” the faithful gensdarme 
sighs, 

‘* Brigadier, vous avez raison !”’ 


‘*Glory is but a fading cloud ! 

Yet rose and laurel both are dear. 

To Venus and Bellona vowed 

A husband I, and Brigadier ! 

And yet I work for glory’s prize, 

And by the crimson path march on.’’ 
‘* Ah, Brigadier !’’ Pandore replies, 

‘* Brigadier, vous avez raison.” 


Then on they ride in silent thought, 
The horses plod their weary way, 
They make their rounds, by duty taught, 
And peaceful is the sergeant’s sway. 
But when Aurora trims the skies 
That droning voice is heard anon — 
‘* Ah, Brigadier,” he still replies, 
‘* Brigadier, vous avez raison !”’ 
ANNIE GLENNY WILSON. 
Temple Bar, 


AN ARAB PROVERB. — ‘MEN ARE FOUR.” 
THE man who knows not that he knows 
not aught — 
He is a fool; no light shall ever reach 
him, 
Who knows he knows not, and would fain 
be taught — 
He is but simple; take thou him and 
teach him. 


But whoso, knowing, knows not that he 





‘‘They take their coloring from the sun. 
‘* Ah, Brigadier,’’ Pandore replies, 
‘“* Brigadier, vous avez raison !"’ 


knows — 
He is asleep ; go thou to him and wake 
him. 
The truly wise both knows, and knows he 
knows — 
Cleave thou to him, and nevermore for- 
| sake him. 
Spectator. c. & & 
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English Towns in the Fifteenth Century. 


From The Edinburgh Review. 
ENGLISH TOWNS IN THE FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY.! 

THE good that a man does lives after 
him is a saying of the truth of which 
this book is an instance. For though 
it is the work of Mrs. Green, it owes 
its being to the example and the bid- 
ding of her husband. ‘ When Mr. 
Green’s work was over he asked of me 
a promise that I would try to study 
some of those problems in medizval 
history where there seemed to him so 
much that still needed to be done, and 
so much to be yet discovered. In this 
book I have made my first beginning 
toward the fulfilment of that promise.”’ 
It is a tribute to the memory, and a 
continuation of the method, of an his- 
torian whose life was too short, but 
who has done very much to vivify En- 
glish history, and who viewed facts and 
events in their true proportions. To 
him is due, wrote the late Mr. Free- 
man in the introduction to his ‘ English 
Towns and Districts,’ ‘the happy 
phrase ‘the making of England,’ to 
describe the process in which many 
of the towns and districts here spoken 
of played no small part.” It is a 
phrase which causes us to regard his- 
torical facts from quite a different point 
of view from that which was at one 
time common. Great events and con- 
stitutional conflicts, the policies and 
the deeds of statesmen and of kings, 
have now found their proper place in 
the making of England side by side 
with the apparently insignificant move- 
ments of trade and commerce, with the 
gradual growth of borough and port, 
and with the broadening of freedom 
from precedent to precedent among 
burghers and townsmen. To this ap- 
preciation of some of the less striking, 
but not less important, elements in the 
making of England these volumes are 
an important contribution, since they 
place before us the materials which 
enable us to realize both the growth 
and the character of town life in the 
fifteenth century, and, to understand, 
looking before and after, the place 


1 Town Life in the Fifteenth Century. By Mrs. 
J.B. Green. Intwovols. London: 1894, 


| 
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|which the towns hold in the early 
political and social history of our coun- 


jury. Mrs. Green, while wisely refrain- 
ing from large generalizations, has 


sometimes allowed her interest in her 
subject to bias her judgment ; but she 
has, on the other hand, illuminated her 
collection of materials with pertinent 
and well-timed remarks, which put the 
reader in the way to form his own con- 
clusions, and to draw his own pictures 
from the facts which are collected in 
these pages. 

It may perhaps be asked why Mrs. 
Green has chosen to write the history 
of English towns in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. We may give her answer in her 
own words :— 


There is no better starting point for the 
study of town life in England than the 
fifteenth century itself, when, with ages of 
restless growth lying behind them, and 
with their societies as yet untouched by 
the influences of the Renascence or the 
Reformation or the new commercial sys- 
tem, tne boroughs had reached their pros- 
perous maturity. It would be vain to 
attempt any reconstruction of their earlier 
history without having first stood, as it 
were, in the very midst of that turbulent 
society, and by watching the infinite variety 
of constitutional development learned to 
search out and estimate the manifold forces 
which had been at work to bring about so 
complex a result; and no study of their 
later history is possible without an under- 
standing of the prodigious vitality of the 
medieval municipalities. (Vol. i., p. 9.) 


It is the age at which the English 
boroughs had reached a period of 
prosperity, after which their history is 


more interwoven with the general 
history of the nation. Thenceforth, 
also, new forces were to affect the 


towns individually, so as, in some 
instances, to produce a still larger 
growth ; in others, to hasten their de- 
cay. Up to this time “the burghers 
went on filling their purses, on the one 
hand, and drawing up constitutions for 
their towns on the other, till, in the 
fifteenth century, they were, in fact, 
the guardians of English wealth and 
the arbiters of English politics.”” This 
is too broad a statement, though it is a 
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striking way of emphasizing the fact 
that the English towns, by their cor- 
porate growth, and by the comfort and 
the wealth of their inhabitants, had 
attained a place which caused them 
henceforth to be important factors in 
the politics of the age and vital elements 
in the social system of the country. 
At the same time, it is necessary to 
guard against the idea that there was a 
uniformity in the growth of the English 
towns, or that there was, in their ma- 
turity, a complete similarity either in 
their constitutions or their customs. 
It is, in fact, the marked difference 
between them which renders necessary 
a careful study of each borough, if we 
would understand correctly the making 
of England. In some respects the 
title of this book must put the student 
on his guard. He will be inclined to 
expect a single view of the English 
towns at a particular period ; he will 
hope to catch them, if we may so say, 
for the moment stationary. In this he 
will be disappointed, for he will have 
to watch their growth, and _ their 
changes during the whole of the fif- 
teenth century, and he will have to 
do more —he will have, in some in- 
stances, to go back to yet earlier years, 
in which the cardinal events in the 
medizeval history of some of the En- 
glish towns are to be found; and he 
will be fortunate if, while endeavoring 
to draw some general conclusion, he 
does not find that each fresh town that 
he brings within his review alters the 
generalizations which he is formulat- 
ing. 

The want of similarity in growth, to 
which we just now alluded, is well ex- 
emplified in those pages in which Mrs. 
Green treats of towns on three differ- 
ent kinds of estates —namely, those 
on the royal demesne, those on feudal, 
and those on Church estates. It is 
dangerous to generalize on the subject, 
and Mrs. Green has in this part of her 
work perhaps endeavored to make 
these divisions too marked; but, no 
doubt, some difference is evident in a 
more rapid growth and a quicker attain- 
ment both of municipal freedom and 
commercial prosperity by the towns on 
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the royal demesne than by those on 
land of which a noble or an ecclesias- 
tical dignitary was the lord. As be- 
tween towns on the two latter kind 
of estates, commercial prosperity was 
greatest on Church estates, but munici- 
pal freedom was as difficult of attain- 
ment there as under a feudal noble ; 
the latter was jealous of civic freedom, 
and he was so straitened for money 
that he was always squeezing the last 
farthing from towns on his estates. 
Noblemen of the fifteenth had often as 
little spare money as many of the aris- 
tocracy of the nineteenth century ; 
they were hard pressed to find the 
means of maintaining their position 
and of supplying fighting men for their 
king : — 

The conditions under which the great 
landowners were living at this time were 
indeed singularly unfavorable. With the 
new trade they had comparatively little to 
do, and the noble, with his throng of de- 
pendents and his show of state, was really 
living from hand to mouth on the harvests 
from his fields and the plunder he got in 
war. After the fashion of the time the 
treasure of the family was hoarded up in 
his great oak chests ; splendid robes, cloth 
of gold, figured satins, Eastern damasks 
and Sicilian silks, velvets and Flemish 
cloths, tapestries and fine linen, were 
heaped together with rich furs of marten 
and beaver. Golden chains and collars of 
“*the old fashion’’ and ‘‘the new,”’ rings 
and brooches adorned with precious stones, 
girdles of gold or silver gilt by famous for- 
eign makers, were stored away in his 
strong boxes, or in the safe rooms of mon- 
asteries, along with ewers and goblets and 
basins of gold and silver, pounced and 
embossed ‘‘ with great large enamels’’ or 
covered with silver of ‘‘ Paris touch.”” But 
the owner of all this unproductive treasure 
scarcely knew where to turn for a little 
ready money. The produce of the estate 
sufficed for the needs of the household, and 
if the lord was called away on the king’s 
service, or had to attend Parliament, a sup- 
ply of oats was carried for the horses ‘‘ to 
save the expense of his purse ;’’ and an 
army of servants rode backwards and for- 
wards continually to fetch provisions from 
fields and ponds and salting tubs at home, 
so that he should never be driven to buy 
for money from the baker or at the market. 
The crowd of dependents who swelled his 
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train, easily content to win an idle sub- 
sistence, a share of booty in time of war, 
“‘maintenance’’ in the law courts, and 
protection from all enemies, either received 
no pay at all, or accepted the most trifling 
sums—a few shillings a year when they 
could get it, with a ‘‘livery’’ supplied like 
their food from the estate. For money 
which was scarce everywhere was nowhere 
sO scarce as in the houses of the landed 
proprietors, who amid their extravagant 
display found one thing always lacking —a 
few pounds to pay an old debt or buy a 
new coat. Sir John Paston, the owner of 
broad estates in Norfolk, was forced more 
than once to pawn his ‘‘ gown of velvet and 
other gear’? in London, to get a few 
marks ; when it occurred to him to raise 
money on his father’s funeral pall, he 
found his mother had been beforehand 
with him, and had already put it in pawn. 
During an unwonted visit to Westminster 
in 1449, the poor lady of Berkeley wrote 
anxiously to her husband, one of the great- 
est landowners in England, ‘‘ At the rever- 
ence of God send money, or else I must lay 
my horse to pledge and come home on my 
feet ;°’ and he managed to raise 15l. to 
meet her needs by pawning the mass book, 
chalices, and chasubles of his chapel. So 
also the Plumptons, in Yorkshire, were in 
perpetual money difficulties ; servants were 
unpaid, bills not met, debts of 2/. 10s. and 
41. put off from term to term, and at last a 
friend who had gone surety for a debt of 
1001. to a London merchant was arrested. 
‘*Madam,’’ a poor tradesman writes to 
Lady Plumpton, ‘‘ ye know well I havé no 
living but my buying and selling, and 
Madam, I pray you send me my money.”’ 


One of the family tried in vain to get a| 


friend to buy him some black velvet for a 
gown. ‘‘I pray you herein blame my non- 
power, but not my will,’ the friend an- 
swers from London, ‘‘ for in faith I might 
not do it, but if I should run in papers of 
London, which I never did yet, so I have 
lived poorly thereafter.”” When times 
grew pressing the country families bor- 
rowed freely from their neighbors and rela- 
tions; no one, even the sister of the 
Kingmaker, felt any hesitation in pleading 
poverty as a reason for being off a bargain 
or asking for a loan; and those who were 
in better case lend readily in the hope of 
finding a like help themselves in case of 
difficulty. Year by year debts accumu- 
lated, till the owner’s death allowed the 
creditors to open his coffers and scatter his 
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| treasured stores, when the “array, plate, 
|and stuff of the household and of the 
chapel ”’ scarcely sufficed to meet the lega- 
cies and bills, the charities deferred, and 
|the masses required for his soul’s safety. 
| (Vol. i., pp. 258-262.) 


This graphic description may seem 
somewhat irrelevant to the subject be- 
fore us ; but, apart from its excellence 
as a picture of the state of one portion 
of English society in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, describing the position of a large 
number of the baronage, it depicts a 
state of affairs which naturally made 
the great nobles look on towns on their 
estates simply as sources from which 
money could be obtained, with the 
result that they largely destroyed and 
frequently postponed the prosperity of 
these communities ; ‘‘ trade died away 
before vexatious checks and arbitrary 
imposts, and enterprising burghers 
hastened to forsake the town where 
prosperity was stunted and liberty 
uncertain, and take up citizenship in a 
more thriving borough. Leicester, to 
take an example, was kept back for 
years by being dependent on an indi- 
vidual will ; in 1376 this town bought 
from the earl the right to appoint its 
own bailiff ; it was not until 1393 that 
it was allowed to hold a little property 
for the repair of the bridges ; and not 
until 1435 was the corporation given 
the right to acquire lands and rents for 
the sustentation of the borough. On 
the other hand, the misfortune of the 
lord was the opportunity of the town, 
as when Exeter, on the Earl of Devon- 
shire being attainted by Edward IV. 
after the battle of Towton, seized the 
occasion *‘ to claim the restitution of a 
suburb stretching down to the river- 
side which the earls had held to 
strengthen their hold on the navigation 
|of the Exe.”’ 

| In truth, it was only by little and 
little that the burghers could obtain 
|new privileges from a feudal lord, so 
|as to build up by slow degrees some 
| kind of municipal independence — each 
istep had to be ‘bought for money or 
snatched amid the distresses and 
}calamities of their masters, or held as 
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the award of importunate persistence, 
the tribute to successful craft, the rec- 
ompense of some timely service ren- 
dered.” But when the relations 
between town and barons were of this 
nature, we need not be surprised that 
the conflicts of the latter, whether 
with their sovereign, among them- 
selves, or as allies of their king against 
foreign powers, raised little interest 
among the townspeople of England, 
except in so far as they created oppor- 
tunities for their emancipation from 
feudal control. 

Of far more importance, however, 
than the towns on feudal estates were 
those on royal demesnes. The feudal 
lord, fortunately for the freedom of 
England, never obtained the power in 
this country which he did on the Conti- 
nent, and if he hindered the growth of 
some towns, he did not largely retard 
the general municipal progress of the 
country, for the great majority of the 
towns were part of the royal demesne ; 
such, for example, were Canterbury, 
York, Winchester, Southampton, Yar- 
mouth, Nottingham, Gloucester, Nor- 
wich, and of them there was no 
personal jealousy, as in the case of a 
feudal lord ; no fear of municipal indi- 
viduality, as when an ecclesiastic was 
the superior of atown. Lyun, 


wealthy and enterprising, was fighting in 
1520 to secure just such control of its local 
courts as Norwich had won for the asking 
three hundred years before. The royal 
borough of Sandwich has been allowed to 
elect its mayor and govern itself for cen- 
turies, while Romney, also one of the 
Cinque Ports, but one which happened to 
be owned by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, did not gain the right to choose its 
own mayor till the time of Elizabeth, and 
was meanwhile ruled by any one of the 
archbishop’s squires or servants whom he 
might send as its bailiff. (Vol. i., p. 280.) 


The reason of the difference is obvi- 
ous. It was to the interest of the king 
that the towns should be wealthy ; 
from them he could obtain contribu- 
tions and loans which no _ pressure 
could wring from nobles who were 
poor, and it was equally sound policy 
to support the growth of communities 
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to serve as barriers against the ambi- 
tion and the aggression of the feudal 
lords. 


So long [says Mrs. Green] as it was to 
the benefit of the central authority to break 
up and weaken provincial governments, to 
curtail the powers of the sheriff, to con- 
found ambitious designs of local magnates, 
and shatter pretensions on the part of the 
nobles which might tend to strengthen 
hereditary enemies of the crown, so long 
the townspeople might count on the sov- 
ereign’s support in the struggle for inde- 
pendence, In questions, therefore, that 
arose as to rival jurisdictions, in claims put 
forward by a borough against neighboring 
lords for rights of navigation or pasturage 
or fishing, in all disputes which were car- 
ried in the last resort to the arbitration 
of the king, his sympathy, especially if a 


fitting ‘‘courtesy’’ was offered by the 
burghers, was with his borough. Powers 


won from local governments or from feudal 
lords were divided between the king and 
the municipality ; and under shelter of the 
royal authority large rights of local self- 
government were rapidly gathered into the 
burghers’ hands. Functions once exer- 
cised by the bailiff of the hundred and the 
sheriff of the county were handed over to 
the mayor ; he collected the fee-ferm, held 
the view of frank-pledge, levied taxes, 
mustered the men at arms, and presided 
over civil and criminal courts. (Vol. i, 
pp. 282, 233. 

The manner in which powers of 
municipal self-government were thus 
obtained from the king is nowhere 
more clearly exemplified than in the 
case of Norwich. The towns of the 
East coast were, as Mrs. Green truly 
says, distinguished “‘ by an_ intense 
vitality, a characteristic which is not 
foreign to the men of that part of En- 
gland at the present day ; and, to again 
quote from the work before us, “‘ among 
the Eastern boroughs, where civic life 
was keenest and most fertile in experi- 
ment, Norwich was the pioneer in the 
way of freedom.’’ Of course nothing 
could be obtained from the sovereign 
unless a strong desire existed in the 
inhabitants of a borough to manage 
their own affairs, and also the means of 
inducing the king to grant the neces- 
sary powers. Without commercial 
prosperity those means could not exist. 
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It is obvious, then, that Norwich 
largely owed its civic freedom to its 
mercantile energy ; the various steps 
could not else have been gained as they 
were. Thus, to take some of the lead- 
ing instances : — 

From Edward the First the citizens in 
1305 obtained the right to hold the Leet of 
Newgate in Norwich, which the king had 
‘*lately recovered against the Prior of Holy 
Trinity ;*’ and further paid a fine down, 
and promised to pay 10l. yearly into the 
Exchequer forever, for a charter granting 
that they should not be impleaded outside 
the city ; that they should not be convicted 
by any foreigners but only by their co- 
citizens, save in matters touching the king 
or the whole commonalty ; that the bailiffs 
should have power to assess tallages and 
other reasonable aids ‘‘ by the assent of the 
whole of the commonalty, or of the greater 
part of the same”’ for the protection and 
advantage of the city, and to make “‘rea- 
sonable distresses’’ for the levying of these 
tallages as was done in other cities ; and 
that they should hold the Leet of Newgate 
which the crown had “lately recovered 
against the prior of Holy Trinity.’ (Vol. 
i., pp. 242, 243.) 


We move onward for almost a cen- 
tury to the year 1403 ; then, in the dif- 
ficulties of Henry IV., an occasion 
arose for a further extension of powers 
of self-government. A sum of 1,000/. 
was given to the king, and heavy fines 
were paid in bribes on all sides. 


By this charter Norwich was made into a 
county ; the four bailiffs were replaced by 
a mayor and two sheriffs, to be elected by 
the citizens and commonalty ; and, in con- 
firming previous grants, the customary 
phrase used in the charters of earlier cen- 
turies, ‘‘the citizens,’’ was replaced by 
‘the citizens and commonalty’’—a term 
which is recognized in the charter as being 
already in use, but which had not until 
now been invariably employed as the offi- 
cial style. (Vol. ii., pp. 372, 373.) 


It is not necessary at this moment to 
describe the troubles and dissensions 
by which this important city was dis- 
turbed during the fifteenth century. 
In 1444 its liberties and franchises 
were confiscated because it brought a 
suit against the king to recover back a 
loan of 1007. and refused to advance 
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more money. But in 1447 its liberties 
were restored, and “by giving a loan 
to the king and a present to the queen 
to befriend her in her anxieties, Nor- 
wich got a new charter in 1452.” But 
the loss of its liberties was caused by 
its high stomach, and they were re- 
gained by a shrewd use of the wealth 
which the energy of its citizens enabled 
them to amass. These liberties, how- 
ever, were valued from no theoretical 
motive; they were regarded from a 
very common sense point of view, as 
enabling a town to manage its own 
affairs so as to put as much money into 
the pockets of its citizens as possible. 
England has been called a nation of 
shopkeepers, but it was the commercial 
element which in the Middle Ages 
built up that municipal freedom which 
contributed so much to the national 
greatness of the country. The mo- 
tives were not such as appeal to the- 
orists or to the nobler impulses of 
mankind ; but they are those which act 
most powerfully on the ordinary mass 
of humanity, and they produced greater 
comfort and more material prosperity 
than those which are based on loftier 
aspirations. This prosaic—and, as 
some would say, selfish—view of 
municipal and political affairs is very 
clearly exemplified by some episodes in 
the history of Nottingham, a town 
whose even course of prosperity was 
ever little disturbed. This city was 
not harassed by the demands of any 
powerful lord; it had not to contend 
with any great ecclesiastic ; it had not, 
like a seaport town, to defend itself 
against foreign aggression, and it was 
not liable to sudden shifting of com- 
merce. Traffic from north to south 
was certain to continue to pass over 
the bridge which here crossed the 
Trent — a structure which was granted 
to the town by Edward III., and which 
was carefully watched over by it, some 
part of the town being responsible for 
one or more of its nineteen arches. 
Nottingham was in a sense an inland 
port such as in the present day the 
great town of Manchester is seeking to 
become, for craft from Hull and the 
Eastern ports worked their way up the 
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Trent to unload at its quays. But the 
well-to-do citizens of Nottingham were 
absolutely careless of what may be 
called national issues ; their sole desire 
was to retain that prosperity which a 
natural position and their own good 
sense had obtained for them. 


As for court factions and dynastic in- 
trigues, distant traders with much work of 
their own on hand were generally prompted 
by a prudent self-interest to side with 
the dominant power in the State. The 
burghers easily transferred their sympathies 
from the Lady Anne of Bohemia to Henry 
the Fourth ; they stood by Henry the Sixth 
so long as the triumph of the rebels was 
doubtful, but no sooner were the fortunes 
of Edward the Fourth in the ascendant 
than by gifts out of their treasure and little 
detachments of their militia they testified 
to a new loyalty, and thus obtained the 
renewal of their charter and a reduction of 
their ferm for twenty years, ‘‘to have a re- 
ward tothe town of Nottingham” ‘for 
the great cost and burdens, and loss of their 
goods that they have sustained by reason 
of those services.”’ In 1464 they ordered 
off a little troop in red jackets with white 
letters sewn on them to join the king at 
York, and once more at Edward’s restora- 
tion in 1471, the town spent about 60l. for 
‘*loans for soldiers’? and liveries, besides 
many other costs. In October of 1482 the 
jury ‘‘ presented ”’ an offender charged with 
wearing the livery of the intriguing Rich- 
ard of Gloucester ; but before the battle of 
Bosworth the town hospitably entertained 
Richard himself, and in its castle he re- 
ceived the Great Seal ; while no sooner was 
the day lost for York than a deputation 
was sent in hot haste to make peace with 
Henry the Seventh and obtain a safe- 
guard and proclamation. Stall-holders and 
burghers, in fact, intent on their own busi- 
ness, only asked that court quarrels might 
be settled with the least possible trouble to 
themselves ; and throughout the Wars of 
the Roses the Nottingham men did just 
what the men of every other town in En- 
gland did—reluctantly sent their soldiers 
when they were ordered out to the aid of 
the reigning king, and whatever might be 
the side on which they fought, as soon as 
victory was declared hurried off their mes- 
sengers with gifts and protestations of 
loyalty to the conqueror. Meanwhile they 
went steadily on with the main business of 
trade and watched the rents of their booths 
and the profits of their shops going up 
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and their wealth constantly accumulating. 
(Vol. ii., pp. 329-331.) 
This short and clear account of the 
prudent political transformations of the 
burghers of Nottingham is of the high- 
est interest and importance. ‘* The 
Nottingham men did just what the 
men of every other town in England 
did ;”’ in other words, they looked 
solely to their individual prosperity, 
they took no large view of national life 
in the fifteenth century. In truth, 
what we now term a spirit of nation- 
ality was not a motive power among 
the citizens of English towns. Noth- 
ing is more opposed to the socialistic 
views, to the ideas of State property, 
and the right of every individual to a 
share in the land or the wealth of the 
country, than the position and opinions 
of the burghers of England at the time 
of which the book treats. The pros- 
perity and the freedom of the towns 
meant the prosperity of the individual 
citizens, and full liberty to individuals 
to amass as much wealth of all kinds as 
possible. The men of the towns cared 
nothing for the greatness of their coun- 
try in an international sense, and the 
one feeling of patriotism which actu- 
ated them was a desire for the material 
improvement of the town in which 
they dwelt, and in which they carried 
on their business. ‘In 1421, when 
the friars, who owned the sources from 
which Southampton had its supply of 
water, could no longer afford to replace 
the decayed pipes, a burgher, ‘ for the 
good of his soul,’ left money for new 
leaden pipes sufficient for the whole 
town as well as for the friars.’”? This 
simple, but most characteristic, inci- 
dent exemplifies the kind of feeling 
which prevailed among the townsmen 
in the fifteenth century, and we may 
even go a step further, and say that 
it indicates, with extraordinary and 
almost startling vividness, the peculiar 
nature of the English people, their 
sense of the pressing and paramount 
needs of ordinary men, and their keen 
common sense which has made them 
the chief pioneers of civilization 
throughout the world. 

For the old burgher of Southampton 
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who thought that the best way to make 
his peace with Heaven was by supply- 
ing the neighbors whom he left behind 
on earth with lead pipes to convey 
water to their dwellings, was a proto- 
type of thousands of unknown English- 
men who, from century to century, 
have worked for the material happiness 
of localities, not in their country only, 
but in every quarter of the globe. 
This feeling of national indifferentism 
which prevailed in the towns, and their 
selfish attitude towards other than local 
affairs, should help us to realize how 
superficial is that view of English his- 
tory, either in the fifteenth or the 
preceding centuries, which regards the 
struggles of opposing dynasties, or con- 
flicts with foreign powers, as events 
involving the interests or sympathies 
of the nation as a whole. On the con- 
trary, the towns were busied with their 
own affairs, and the battles, treaties, 
and usurpations upon which the histo- 
rian has for years asked his reader to 
concentrate his attention, were of no 
greatec importance in the making of 
England, and had no more effect upon 
the ultimate constitution and destinies 
of the nation, than the growing wealth, 
the slow and certain, but obscure, 
struggle for individual liberty of action 
in the towns far removed from court 
and camp. The barons, and not the 
burghers, have hitherto filled the pages 
of our histories, and their monuments 
yet remain to us in the quiet aisles of 
our cathedrals ; but it is the mass of 
unknown and unrecorded citizens who 
have had as permanent an influence 
on the present condition of England. 
Hero-worship and admiration for indi- 
vidual prowess, whether of mind or 
body, are always more or less in exist- 
ence among the general body of what 
we call the public. It requires no 
great skill on the part of an historian 
so to play on them as to cause indi- 
vidual men, who have in the course of 
time risen somewhat above their fel- 
lows, to hold in history a too important 
place. We dwell with delight from 
childhood on the warlike feats of a 
Black Prince and a Warwick, and so 
we attribute, as we grow older, to the 
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right hand of the mailed knight an 


influence which ultimately tends to 
falsify the perspective of events. To 


some extent this must always be so in 
the history of England; for, while 
certain names among the kings and 
barons must continue to be identified 
with various periods of time, we can 
never brighten the history of the En- 
glish towns by uniting them with the 
lives of leaders of men. 

We have already pointed out that the 
idea of liberty and self-government in 
the mind of the citizen of the towns of 
England in the fifteenth century was 
chiefly of freedom from outside hin- 
drances to money-making. The good 
of the whole mass of citizens was not 
the first object of the leaders of the 
times, the aggrandizement of the pros- 
perous was their aim. We have, too, 
referred to the fact that, in the Eastern 
counties, Norwich was the freest and 
the most flourishing town. Its history 
illustrates also the fact that individual- 
ism, and not local patriotism, was the 
dominant factor in its growth and in 
its energy. Originally four bailiffs 
ruled the four great leets of the city ; 
subsequently a body of twenty-four 
men, six from each leet, was elected by 
the whole community, and the twenty- 
four then chose the bailiffs. In their 
judicial business the bailiffs were, be- 
fore the close of the thirteenth century, 
assisted by a select body of citizens. 
These citizens appear also to have 
been summoned to attend for other 
business. What follows we may state 
in Mrs. Green’s words : — 

A complaint of ‘‘ the mean people of the 
commonalty’’ shows that administration 
and taxation had even at that early time 
fallen into the hands of a small body — the 
bailiffs and ‘tthe rich ;’’ and the ‘cus- 
toms’’ of the city (which were perhaps 
drawn up about 1340, but which must in 
many respects contain traditional usages of 
an earlier date) give us some idea who 
were ‘‘the rich’’ here spoken of. A body 
of twenty-four men elected by the commu- 
nity, six from each of the four great leets, 
is there described as forming a court for 
the control of the whole trade of the city. 
It appointed supervisors over the various 
crafts, and received reports of fraud in 
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trade — charges which, if it had not been 
for the intervention of the twenty-four, 
would have gone to the leet juries. And 
the same body of twenty-four had official 
supervision of the city finances and re- 
ceived all accounts of the treasurers and 
collectors of taxes or town money. Once 
more in 1344, we find them exercising yet 
another function — ‘*‘ the twenty-four in the 
same year elected and ordained by the 
whole communitas, in the presence of 
whom, or of the greater part of them, if all 
cannot be present, the business of the city 
touching the communitas might be en- 
rolled.” (Vol. ii., pp. 364, 365.) 

That this oligarchy did not commend 
itself to the good-will of the general 
body of citizens is obvious from the 
fact that 


in 1378 ‘‘the citizens’? (who in this case 
must certainly have meant a very limited 
body) presented a petition to Richard the 
Second in which they declared that of late 
‘‘many of the commonalty of the said 
town have been very contrarious, and will 
be so still unless better remedies and ordi- 
nances be made for good government ;”’ 
and they pray that the bailiffs and twenty- 
four citizens to be elected yearly by the 
commonalty may have power to make ordi- 
nances and to amend them from time to 
time when necessary. A ship which they 
had just built at the king’s orders possibly 
commended their request to his judgment, 
and the grant of the desired charter placed 
the council in a position of absolute author- 
ity, having power to issue ordinances with- 
out the consent of the people, and to 
enforce them by appeal to the royal courts. 

What controversies and threats of revo- 
lution agitated the men of Norwich for the 
twenty-five years that followed this great 
change we do not know. The exact posi- 
tion of the twenty-four in the municipal 
assembly is not easy to trace from the 
paucity of existing documents. The rolls 
which survive might be expected to show 
some sign of the effect of the charter of 
1378 by which the official authority of the 
twenty-four was established. Yet such is 
not the case. The description of the As- 
sembly both before and after remains 
exactly the same. A select group of citi- 
zens attends at every meeting, and takes 
the whole charge of administration. Yet it 


is worthy of notice that neither before nor 
after 1378 is any order or resolution ever 
attributed to the twenty-four, though such 
orders are constantly referred to the action 
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of the ‘“‘tota communitas.” Throughout 
these rolls the only authorities mentioned 
are the bailiffs and the commonalty. (Vol. 
ii., pp. 370-372.) 


When we arrive at the fourteenth 
century we find Norwich with a consti- 
tution which was a miniature of that 
which existed in the country at large, 
for there were the mayor, the co- 
citizens of the mayor’s council, and the 
common council; ‘“‘the twenty-four 
probi homines now became the twenty- 
four co-citizens of the mayor’s coun- 
cil,” while the common council of sixty 
members was elected from the four 
wards by all the citizens. But it is 
obvious that this constitution was, in 
fact, as much in the hands of the 
wealthy oligarchy of the city as one 
less popular in theory : — 

Once when the capital pledges attempted 
to secure to the small trader some advan- 
tage in landing their goods at a staith 
where apparently they escaped some city 
tolls, the governing body promptly re- 
pressed their insubordination. Evidently 
the administration of the city was neither 
more lax nor more popular because its gov- 
erning body was enlarged. (Vol. ii., p. 
381.) 


Those who were, in fact, benefited by 
a relative municipal freedom — that is 
to say, a freedom from the authority 
either of the monarch, of a feudal lord, 
or of an ecclesiastical superior — were 
the rich traders of a town, not its 
poorer and more numerous inhabitants. 
The later history of Norwich does not 
further illustrate this important essen- 
tial of municipal government in the 
towns of the fifteenth century. The 
city became involved in struggles with 
those who dwelt outside its walls, with 
the wool-sellers and the wool-makers of 
Norfolk, both sets of men desiring 
authority for the purpose of money- 
making. 

The town of Lynn affords an even 
more interesting illustration than Nor- 
wich of the oligarchic character of the 
English town. It is difficult for the 
modern mind altogether to realize the 
importance of such a place as Lynn, 
though it was in the fifteenth century 
the centre of the cattle trade in the 
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Eastern counties; thence were ex- 
ported wool and hides, and into its 
port was brought the merchandise of 
Gascony, Rhineland, North Germany, 
and the Hanse Towns. Lynn, more- 
over, is an even more interesting study 
than Norwich, since it shows us with 
greater vividness the connection be- 
tween commerce and municipal inde- 
pendence ; the history of the towns is, 
indeed, in one sense the history of the 
merchants of England, just as the rest 
of the history of the country is that of 
kings and barons. The towns in the 
fifteenth century which were of any 
importance were commercial cities, and 
thus, unless the towns are studied indi- 
vidually, it is impossible to understand 
fully the position and porver of one 
great section of the English people. 
But, to return to Lynn, ‘* nowhere else 
in England was there a corporation 
more wealthy or more formidable from 
its compact organization and = great 
authority.”’ Its influence is, indeed, 
well illustrated by a single circum- 
stance ; in 1435 the mayor of Lynn was 
sent to Bruges as one of the king’s am- 
hassadors ; he was, in truth, on a level 
with any of the great nobles, and, for 
the purpose of treating on commercial 
matters, it was obvious that his weight 
was considered even greater. But, 
also, ‘‘nowhere else, perhaps, was 


there a community of ‘ mean people’? —| 


burgesses and non-burgesses — so pros- 
perous, active, and united, sustained as 
they were in every contingency by the 
effectual protection of their lord the 
bishop, who, in his jealousy of the 
governing class, was forced to become 
the ally of the subject people.” In 
other words, the whole community of 
Lynn was more flourishing than that 
of most English towns, and, therefore, 
presumably the more wealthy and in- 
fluential citizens would not lave had 
so many advantages over the poorer 
inhabitants as in towns where the dif- 
ference was more marked. But no- 
where was the power of the few more 
complete than in Lynn, and it was so 
because they held in their hands the 
trade of the town and controlled its 
organization : — 
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The ruling class of the town was from 
the first the governing body of the Mer- 
chant Guild. For here, as in other leading 
ports, it is evident that the rich traders 
quickly became dominant in civic affairs, 
even though their association in a Guild 
Merchant of itself gave them no right to 
govern. In Lynn a powerful merchant 
class must have been formed at a very early 
time. Through the town lay the one way 
by which Norfolk could be entered from 
the west ; and its port was the only outlet 
for the trade of seven counties. Lynn was 
therefore the centre for the largest cattle 
market in the east of England, whence the 
export trade drew supplies of wool and fells 
and hides ; its middlemen and merchants 
held in their hands the commerce with 
Gascony, the Rhineland, Zealand, ‘‘ the 
parts of North Berne,’’ with Prussia, and 
Dacia, and the Hanse towns ; and as early 
as 1271 the German merchants had some 
sort of local organization there under their 
Alderman Symon, a citizen of Lynn, of 
whom we hear that he gave a pledge on 
behalf of some Liibeck merchants to the 
amount of 2001. No interest in the borough 
could compete with the great commercial 
company by whom the whole volume of 
| trade that was borne over the waters of the 
| Wash, ‘‘rowing and flowing,’’ was ulti- 


| mately controlled. Under the name of the 


| Holy Trinity it had obtained a charter 
| from John, and by the time of Edward the 
| Second had nearly nine hundred names on 
| its bede-roll. The sons of its old members 
| were allowed to enter the guild on payment 
of 6s. 8d. ; while others, men and women, 
were willing to give 60s. or 100s. to be 
counted among its brethren, the men look- 
ing to share in the political as well as com- 
mercial benefits it offered, while women 
were perhaps consoled with its spiritual 
gains ; and men and women alike paid the 
same entrance fee to be enrolled after 
death in consideration of the eternal ad- 
vantages of such membership. In 1392 
{the guild employed thirteen chaplains 
yearly to say masses in the churches of S. 
Margaret, S. Nicholas, and S. James, used 
/much wax for lights in churches and 
chapels, and from the profits of the com- 
mon staith gave alms and fulfilled works of 
charity. 

The spiritual blessings of the guild, how- 
ever, pale before the financial and political 
boons it had to offer. As a great trading 
company it heaped up wealth and increased 
power. The alderman and his brethren 
made laws to regulate the commerce even 
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of those burgesses who did not belong to 
their select company, but carried on busi- 
ness by virtue of the charter of free trade 
granted to the whole borough. The guild 
owned along with other property the com- 
mon staith and all its appurtenances, the 
quay where by its decree ‘‘no bad persons, 
nor any spiritual persons should work,” 
and the right of passage for a boat beyond 
the port. The monopoly of various profit- 
able trades was secured to its members, as 
for instance the sale of mill-stones, paving- 
stones, and grave-stones which were sold at 
from 20s. to 30s. apiece. The brethren of 
the guild were the bankers and capitalists 
of the town. They lent money out on 
usury, and not only did the corporation 
come to borrow from their treasury, but in 
1408 more than fifty townsmen were in their 
debt for sums varying from 1l. to 1191. 
The trading activity of the company may 
be measured by the fact that in 1392 the 
guild had in ready money 6l. 13s., and in 
divers merchandise 2001.; and in 1408 the 
loans came to 1,214l. In 1422 its wealth 
was 1,403l., of which the debts due to 
it made up 1,210/. Its expenditure was 
generous and magnificent. Large sums 
were spent on the new guild hall, begin- 
ning in 1422 with 132/. 4s. The silver 
plate in its treasury weighed in the first 
half of the century four hundred and forty 
ounces. A silver wand was borne before 
its dean ; and its members were carried to 
their graves under a covering of cloth of 
gold. (Vol. ii., pp. 403-406.) 


The Company of the Holy Trinity 
was thus in effect the real governing 
force in Lynn. 


By a charter of Henry the Third its 
alderman (who held office for life and was 
thus absolutely independent of popular 
control) was joined with the mayor in the 
rule and government of the borough ; in 
case of the mayor’s absence or death he 
was appointed in his stead, and in the 
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illegal trading, used customs contrary to 
common or merchant law, and bought the 
king’s forgiveness if any complaint was 
made of their crimes. Against their des- 
potism there was no protection for the 
burgesses of humbler station —the middle 
class which went by the name of Medi- 
ocres, and the yet lower layer of the people 
known as the Inferiores, traders and house- 
holders who were not burgesses, and whose 
prosperity, if fairly well established, was of 
a less brilliant character than that of the 
upper classes. (Vol. ii., pp. 407, 408.) 


Of course there were endeavors of 
the middle and lower sections of the 
people to obtain a larger share of the 
government of the town, and the end 
of these struggles is very character- 
istic of the ruling spirit of the times — 
a purely selfish desire for personal 
prosperity. 


No sooner, however, was the old power 
of the potentiores restored by Henry the 
Fifth than the idea of a common council 
immediately revived among the people, 
possibly inspired by the example of Nor- 
wich, which had only a year before secured 
the charter that gave its common council a 
permanent status. It was decided that 
each of the nine constabularies or wards in 
Lynn should choose three burgesses ‘‘ hay- 
ing sufficient tenure in the town,’’ who 
should take part in all business concerning 
taxes, tenths, fifteenths, allowances, repairs 
of houses, walls, bridges, water-courses, 
ditches, all payments, rendering of ac- 
counts, and other charges of the borough. 
This new body of twenty-seven became at 
once generally known as the common 
council, and was formally confirmed by the 
bishop in 1420. The community bound 
itself to obey any decree which was issued 
in the name of the two councils, and from 
December, 1418, when the noble jurats and 
the discreet burgesses met for the first 
time in the guild hall, the whole conduct 


election of a new mayor he took the lead-| of town business passed into their hands. 


ing part. 


Moreover, the twenty-four jurats | Henceforth decrees and ordinances were 


of the council, who had the control of all | made with the assent of ‘‘the whole con- 


town business, and from among whom 
alone the mayor might be chosen, were 
bound to be brethren of the guild. Under 
these conditions the ‘‘ Potentiores ’’ — the 


| 
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gregation ;’’ but it is obvious that the 
institution of the common council in this 
form marked the final separation between 
the interests of the two lower classes of the 


‘great men of the town’’ —as they were | community, and the irrevocable close of 


commonly called in the time of Edward | their alliance. 


As in 1411 the inferiores 


the First, ruled without restraint, and with had been declared incapable of any share 
in electing officers, so now they remained 
without any part in legislation, while the 


a high hand assessed taxes, diverted money 
from the common treasury, profited by 
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mediocres entered happily into their inher- 
itance. 

So the revolution of Lynn flickered out. 
For the new common council cannot be 
said to have represented after all a very 
formidable concession to democratic de- 
mands. Unlike the council of 1411 it 
apparently took no account at all of the in- 
feriores. The electorates of the constabu- 
laries seldom numbered more than twenty 
people and sometimes as few as twelve, 
and the whole body which elected the new 
council did not consist of more than a hun- 
dred and fifty persons. To prevent any 
trouble, moreover, there was a provision 
that if any man proved unfit, the mayor 
and aldermen and the councils of twenty- 
four and twenty-seven might choose an- 
other in his place. With such safeguards 
the new representatives might be trusted to 
work in complete harmony with the older 
body ; the potentiores had taken the medi- 
ocres into their counsels and formed an 
alliance with them, and the inferiores, left 
outside the door of the common hall, de- 
serted by their old confederates, and depen- 
dent on a lord whose influence was steadily 
on the decline, sank into obscurity and 
silence. (Vol. ii., pp. 419-421.) 

In other words, the ruling class was 
slightly extended and undoubtedly in 
consequence increased its power. Such 
extension was probably conterminous 
with an increase in the number of 
wealthy cilizens. But the union of the 
potentiores and the mediocres was not 
intended to benefit the whole commu- 
nity of the city. Its object was to pre- 
vent the larger mass of citizens from 
participating in the government of the 
town — to confine the advantages to be 
gained from it to a few hands. It was 
better for the limited oligarchy to en- 
large slightly its bounds than to be 
overwhelmed by the democracy of the 
town. ‘ Finally, in 1524, the two rul- 
ing classes obtained a charter which 
formed their corporation into a close 
self-elective body. The mayor was to 
be elected by the twelve aldermen, and 





the twelve aldermen by the common 
council, and the common council by 
the mayor and aldermen.” Lynn was, | 
in fact, wholly ruled by a comparatively 
small company of merchants, and forms | 
of municipal self-government were | 
sought for not to benefit the town as a 
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community, but for the selfish advan- 
tage of a class. No points, indeed, 
stand out more distinctly in the history, 
whether it be of Lynn or of any other 
medieval English town, than the oli- 
garchical character of municipal gov- 
ernment and the influence of commerce 
and commercial men on the state of 
the towns. Of the former we have 
seen something in Norwich and in 
Lynn, but it is equally noticeable in all 
the other important towns, in cities so 
widely separated as Ipswich, Bristol, 
and Andover. 


We have seen [writes Mrs. Green] how 
freedom was enthroned at Ipswich before 
the whole community of townsmen, who 
with outstretched hands and loud unani- 
mous voice swore before heaven to main- 
tain the liberties of the new republic. If, 
however, we glance again at Ipswich when 
it next comes clearly into view, a century 
after it had obtained its grant of privileges, 
there is very little trace of a golden age 
save for publicans and portmen. For in 
1321 we find a narrow official class in the 
noontide of their power. Since there was 
no fixed day for elections they had been 
used by ‘‘lordly usurpation and private 
covin’’ to make bailiffs at their own pleas- 
ure secretly without consent of the people ; 
they grievously taxed and amerced the 
commons for their own private purposes ; 
they used the common seal without the 
common consent to the great burden and 
damage of the commonalty ; and made new 
burgesses at their own pleasure without the 
public knowledge, so as to divide the en- 
trance money among themselves ; and by 
a regular system of forestalling and secret 
sale, merchants and innkeepers had com- 
bined to rob the commons of their right to 
free and equal trade. Against these abuses 
the burgesses sought to repeat and re- 
inforce the ordinances of the town, but it 
may well be doubted whether the cus- 
tomary defiance of the laws of 1200 was 
likely to be corrected by the mere re- 
enactment or amendment of rules in the 
book of ordinances. (Vol. ii., pp. 240, 
241.) 


If we turn from the eastern seaboard 
of England to Hampshire and to the 
western coast we find the same state of 
things. 

The inner contentions of Bristol and 
of Andover in the early years of the four- 
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teenth century repeat in varying forms the 
same story of a few rich burghers manag- 
ing the whole machinery of administration, 
and of a commonalty whose voice was often 
scarcely heard in elections, who were un- 
able to secure the just assessment of taxes, 
or to prevent the money from being de- 
voted to improper uses, and who daily saw 
the laws of trade—the assize of bread or 
beer, the injunctions against forestalling 
and regrating and a thousand tricks of 
commerce — diverted to the convenience of 
the rich officials, while the common folk 
patiently expiated their sins before the 
judgment seat of the great offenders who 
sat in careless immunity on their high 
places. (Vol. ii., pp. 245, 246.) 

To emphasize this particular feature 
may seem to minimize others which 
should not be left out of sight, but it is 
impossible to revert to all the points 
which necessarily arise within these 
volumes. It must suffice to indicate 
some of those which are of the first 
importance, and not one is more worthy 
of note than this of the oligarchical 
character of the English boroughs. In 
touching on the condition of Lynn and 
Norwich, we have also indicated the 
influence of merchants and mercantile 
wealth ; but the commercial vigor of 
the English citizens was so great and 
also so picturesque, so indicative of the 
future of the race, that something 
more must be said upon it. It is most 
apparent in two distinct directions, in 
its workings outside the kingdom — 
that is to say, in the operations of ex- 
ternal trade and in the organization of 
guilds within the towns. These guilds, 
which to a large extent were at one 
time actually opposed to the municipal 
authorities, ended in most cases by so 
harmonizing with municipal institu- 
tions as finally to fortify the oligarchies 
of the town against the general body of 
the people, and to render these institu- 
tions instruments in the hands of the 
few and wealthy citizens for their own 
advantage. How this was done at 
Lynn we have already seen, but the 
general result is thus well summed up 
by the writer of this remarkable work : 


The system [i.e., the recognition and 
regulation of the guilds] in fact was a curi- 
ous balance of compromise among three 
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distinct parties to a triangular strife — the 
whole body of traders and manufacturers 
organized in craft guilds, whose primary 
object was naturally to secure ‘*‘ their own 
singular profit,’’ as the phrase went, and to 
take on themselves as few of the common 
burdens as possible—the body of house- 
holders organized for civic purposes as the 
mayor, council, and commonalty, whose 
business was to keep order and carry on 
government —and the entire population of 
the town considered as consumers, who 
were thinking only of the supply of their 
own wants and whose chief aim was to buy 
the trader’s goods at the lowest possible 
price. For a time the borough corpora- 
tions and the big public had the triumph 
on their side, and the traders were held in 
a position which was judged to be ‘‘ conso- 
nant to reason.”’ But if the crafts passed 
through a period of subjection while their 
organization and discipline were being per- 
fected, this by no means implied the prac- 
tice of a like humility when they had 
learned how to manipulate the narrow 
oligarchy that formed the corporation, and 
to despise the incoherent masses that made 
up the body of consumers. For all this 
time the guilds were steadily, by the help 
of the town customs and administration, 
fortifying themselves in their position, 
strengthening their monopoly, closing their 
ranks, shutting out competitors from their 
gains. There came at last a moment when 
the crafts matched their strength with that 
of their masters, and the municipalities 
surrendered to the forces which they them- 
selves had drilled. (Vol. ii., pp. 158, 159.) 


No better concrete instance of the 
practically unassailable power of the 
collective wealth and energy of the 
leading traders of a town is to be found 
than in the working of the Guild in 
Coventry, a society which in that town 
possessed all the most characteristic 
features of the system and was no- 
where more powerful. It was 


a guild which was in no sense a simple 
social-religious fraternity, nor yet an ordi- 
nary craft-guild; which was far from 
being an aggregate of the trades; which 
refused to the lesser crafts the right to 
combine, and despotically governed their 
business in its own interests ; which was 
the municipal body of the city and carried 
on its entire administration, but never gave 
its name either to the community or to 
the governing body ; anti-democratic in its 
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origin, in its maturity, and in its old age ; 
jealous of dominion ; incapable of making 
terms from behind its barricaded doors 
with dissolution. (Vol. ii., p. 202.) 


Let us look at this remarkable devel- 
opment of trade power in Coventry a 
little in detail. In 1340 the Merchant 
Guild of St. Mary’s was founded, ‘an 
association apparently of dealers in 
cloth, wool, and general merchandise.”’ 
We have, of course, in Coventry no 
energetic merchants accustomed to risk 
fortune and life on the ocean or in for- 
eign countries; and this makes the 
instance of Coventry more noticeable, 
since it shows how uniformly the 
oligarchic power of wealth was diffused 
over all the important towns of En- 
gland. In 1342 and 1343 two other 
societies sprang up — the Guilds of St. 
John Baptist and of St. Catherine. 
These and the Trinity Guild were about 
the end of the fourteenth century 
united in one body. In addition there 
was yet another guild, called the Cor- 
pus Christi Guild, and the whole mu- 
nicipal authority was practically in the 
hands of these two bodies, representing 
the wealthy merchants, ‘‘drapers and 
mercers for the most part,’’ of Coven- 
try. 


According to the general custom the 
Master of the Corpus Christi Guild was 
made mayor in the second year after his 
laying down that post, and two years after 
his mayoralty he was set at the head of the 
Trinity Guild. All important town officials 
were sworn members of both the great 
companies ; so were the Leet Jury and the 
twenty-four who elected the mayor (these 
two bodies consisting of almost the same 
individuals ) ; and so were all the men who 
might be summoned on the mayor’s coun- 
cil to aid the twenty-four. By this simple 
device the fear of an alien party being 
formed in the council was once for all ban- 
ished ; for if the Corpus Christi Guild held 
its elections in the bishop’s palace and had 
its centre in Trinity Church on the prior’s 
land —if its members included the prior 
and his bailiff, the vicar, and strangers, 
some of them of great estate, from near 
and far— all dangerous elements were 
made harmless by the order that none of 
its members should meddle with town 
affairs unless he had been first approved 
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and accepted by the Trinity Guild. The 
Corpus Christi fraternity, in fact, was ad- 
mitted to its position by a sort of cautious 
sufferance, and all real power lay with the 
guild of the Trinity. Its master was a 
justice of the peace, and therefore took a 
leading part in all the most important busi- 
ness of the courts ; he was first on the list 
of the twenty-four who elected the mayor 
and who also sat at the Leet Court. Inva- 
riably he was one of the five men chosen 
by the mayor to keep the keys of the com- 
mon chest, being, in fact, in matters of 
finance supreme ; for at the end of the 
mayor’s year of office it was to the master 
that he delivered up his accounts and his 
balance ‘‘ and is quit ;’’ and the guild was 
not only charged with the payment of sala- 
ries to public officials —the recorder, the 
grammar-school master, the priests in the 
Lady Chapel of S. Michael’s, and the 
warden and priests at Bablake—but as 
early as 1384 it was ordered by the Leet to 
pay yearly the ferm to the prior, in return 
for which a certain part of the common 
lands was made over into its possession. 
The keeping of Bablake Gate was commit- 
ted to it, and it was given possession of 
the Drapery Hall, which was used as the 
cloth mart under the control of the munici- 
pality. (Vol. ii., pp. 205-207.) 

But, powerful though the chief trad- 
ers of Coventry were, they were not 
allowed to wield their authority with- 
out struggles by the lower people of 
the city. Riots were constant, now 
for one cause and now for another. 
Smaller men sought to set up a rival 
society, and it was promptly put down, 
since it was ‘‘to the ruin and destruc- 
tion of the guilds and Corpus Christi 
and disturbance of all the commu- 
nity ;’’ but in no case was the author- 
ity of the oligarchy broken, though it 
may have been temporarily disturbed. 
From year to year the wealth of the 
guild increased. Coventry was in 
1468 the fourth city of the kingdom, 
and most of the riches of the town was 
in the hands of the guilds; exempt 
from the direct calls of the sovereign 
and used for the increase of the power 
and authority of the few, so that ‘the 
control of the town rested in the 
hands of an oligarchy of the richer 
sort of traders, who by combination 
were able to exact from the mass of 
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the working people an unlimited sub- 
mission, and practically held at their 
mercy the fortunes of the commons of 
the city.” 

We have now made clear, perhaps, 
the most important feature of the towns 
of the fifteenth century. To touch on 
the influence and working of the trad- 
ers of the English towns on and beyond 
the seas would take us from our imme- 
diate subject. In an early chapter of 
this book, entitled *‘ The Commercial 
Revolution of the Fifteenth Century,” 
Mrs. Green gives a graphic picture of 
the vigor, the capacity, and the per- 
sistency of the English traders in their 
competition with foreign rivals. Into 
the ports of Europe from Denmark to 
Italy the merchant adventurers forced 
their energetic way, men not only from 
what were in those days large ports 
such as Lynn and Bristol, but from 
little places such as Lydd and Romney. 
The story is a stirring one, and in these 
men — “light-hearted masters of the 
waves’? —we recognize the true de- 
scendants of the northern seamen, and 
the progenitors of the dauntless nay- 
igators of the Elizabethan era. But 
their story belongs less to the actual 
history of the towns than to that of 
England as a whole, and we must leave 
it to pass on to some particular features 
of town life in the fifteenth century. 

It is interesting to attempt to realize 
the daily life of an English citizen; a 
life full of danger and uncertainty, 
unguarded by anything like state pro- 
tection or even organized municipal 
authority. The individual citizen had 
to take care of himself and his fellow- 
citizens in a rough and rude manner. 


At the muster-at-arms held twice a year 
poor and rich appeared in military array 
with such weapons as they could bring 
forth for the king’s service; the poor 
marching with knife or dagger or hatchet ; 
the prosperous burghers, bound according 
to medieval ideas to live ‘‘after their de- 
gree,’’ displaying mail or wadded coats, 
bucklers, bows and arrows, swords, or even 
agun. At any moment this armed popula- 


tion might be called out to active service. 
‘* Concerning our bell,’’ say the citizens of 
Hereford, ‘‘ we used to have it in a public 
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place where our chief bailiff may come, as 
well by day as by night, to give warning to 
all men living within the said city and 


suburbs. And we do not say that it ought 
to ring unless it be for some terrible fire 
burning any row of houses within the said 
city, or for any common contention whereby 
the city might be terribly moved, or for 
any enemies drawing near unto the city, or 
if the city shall be besieged, or any sedition 
shall be between any, and notice thereof 
given by any unto our chief bailiff. And 
in these cases aforesaid, and in all like 
cases, all manner of men abiding within 
the city and suburbs and liberties of the 
city, of what degree soever they be of, 
ought to come at any such ringing, or mo- 
tion of ringing, with such weapons as fit 
their degree.”’ At the first warning of an 
enemy’s approach the mayor or bailiff 
became supreme military commander. It 
was his office to see that the panic-stricken 
people of the suburbs were gathered within 
the walls and given house and food, that 
all meat and drink and chattels were made 
over for the public service, and all armor 
likewise carried to the Town Hall, that 
every inhabitant or refugee paid the taxes 
required for the cost of his protection, that 
all strong and able men ‘‘ which doth dwell 
in the city or would be assisted by the city 
in anything’’ watched by day and night, 
and that women and clerics who could not 
watch themselves found at their own charge 
substitutes ‘‘of the ablest of the city.” 
(Vol. i., pp. 127, 128.) 


To some extent this description re- 
ferring to a town on the marches of 
Wales, open to greater dangers than 
towns in a more peaceful situation, is 
applicable to resistance to hostile at- 
tack from without rather than the 
preservation of order within the walls. 
If the citizen was sent to a distance his 
townsmen had to find him the rude 
provisions — salt fish and bread — 
which were his only diet and scanty 
wage, paid with a grudging hand. Nor 
was the individual citizen often keener 
to perform mere purely municipal ser- 
vice. To turn out on a wintry night as 
a watchman was little to the liking of 
any man, and as the following extract, 
quoted by Mrs. Green from Parker’s 
‘“*Manor of Aylesbury,’’ indicates, 
there were difficulties in making every 
citizen fulfil his duties : — 
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**Reygg kept a house all the year till the 
watch time came. And when he was sum- 
moned to the watch then came Edward 
Chalkyll ‘fasesying’ and said he should 
not watch for no man and thus bare him 
up, and that caused the other be the 
bolder for to bar the king’s watch... . 
He saith and threateneth us with his mas- 
ter,’ add the constables, ‘‘and thus we be 
over ‘crakyd’ that we dare not go, for 
when they be ‘ mayten’ they be the bolder.”’ 
John Bossey ‘‘said the same wise that he 
would not watch for us ;’’ and three others 
‘lacked each of them a night.”’ (Vol. i., 
p. 133.) 


** But,” adds the writer, “in such 
cases the mayor’s authority was firmly 
upheld by the whole community, every 
burgher knowing well that, if any in- 
habitant shirked his duty, a double 
burden fell upon the shoulder of his 
neighbor.’’ Thus the citizen was at 
once soldier and watchman; he had 
likewise to be laborer, and, as we 
should say in these days, contractor for 
public works. The town received no 
aid from the state, and the majority of 
the townsmen were poor, and when the 
townsman could not pay he had to 
work. The work done by the towns- 
men of the fifteenth century as indi- 
viduals laboring collectively has hardly 
been yet thoroughly appreciated. We 
are accustomed to regard the noble 
ecclesiastical structures—the cathe- 
drals and the churches which are yet 
standing—as if they were the sole 
constructive examples of those days. 
But much work of other and more 
utilitarian kind was performed : — 

In Nottingham ‘‘ booners’’ —that is, the 
burgesses themselves or substitutes whom 
they provided to take their place — repaired 
the highways and kept the streets in order. 
The great trench dug at Bristol to alter the 
course of the Frome was made ‘‘by the 
manceuvre of all the commonalty as well of 
Redcliffe ward as of the town of Bristol.’’ 
When Hythe in 1412 sent for a Dutch 
engineer to make a new harbor, all the 
inhabitants were ealled out in turn to help 
at the ‘‘ Delveys”’ or diggings. Sundays 
and week days alike the townsmen had to 
work, dining off bread and ale provided by 
the corporation for the diggers, and if they 
failed to appear they were fined fourpence 

LIVING AGE. VOL. IV. 194 
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a day. In the same way Sandwich en- 
gaged a Hollander to superintend the 
making of a new dyke for the harbor ; the 
mayor was ordered to find three workmen 
to labor at it, every jurat two, and each 
member of the Common Council one man ; 
while all other townsmen had to give labor 
or find substitutes according to their abil- 
ity. The jurats were made overseers, and 
were responsible for the carrying out of the 
work ; and so successfully was the whole 
matter managed that in 1512 the Sandwich 
haven was able to give shelter to five hun- 
dred or six hundred hoys. (Vol. i., pp. 
141, 142.) 


When mere unskilled labor such as 
this was not sufficient, or had to be 
supplemented by that of skilled work- 
men, the towns had often considerable 
difficulty in finding the necessary funds. 
They were raised in all sorts of odd 
ways. In 1447 Bridport found it nec- 
essary to improve its harbor, and in 
order to obtain money collectors were 
sent about the country to beg. ‘“ In- 
dulgences of forty or a hundred days 
were promised to subscribers by arch- 
bishops and bishops.’? But, in spite 
of the hardships of the citizen’s life, 
it was by no means gloomy; on the 
contrary, a simple gaiety was very 
characteristic of the townsman of the 
fifteenth century. Care sat lightly on 
him, and in his simple pleasures we 
find something of the idyllic charm 
which poets have thrown over the 
rural society of an earlier age. 


All the commons shared in supporting 
the minstrels and players of the borough. 
The ‘‘ waits’’ (so called from the French 
word guet) were originally and still partly 
remained watchmen of the town, but it was 
in their character of minstrels, ‘‘ who go 
every morning about the town piping,’’ that 
they were paid by pence collected by the 
ward-men from every house. _ Every town, 
moreover, had its particular play, which 
was acted in the town hall, or the church- 
yard, before the mayor and his brethren 
sitting in state, while. the whole town kept 
holiday. In 1411 there was a great play, 
‘From the Beginning of the World,” at 
the Skinner’s well in London, ‘‘ that lasted 
seven days continually, and there were the 
most part of the lords and gentles of En- 
gland.’’ At Canterbury the chief play was 
naturally ‘* The Martyrdom of S. Thomas.” 
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The cost is carefully entered in the munici- 
pal account books —charges for carts and 
wheels, flooring, hundreds of nails, a mitre, 
two bags of leather containing blood which 
was made to spout out at the murder, linen 
cloth for S. Thomas’ clothes, tin foil and 
gold foil for the armor, packthread and 
glue, coal to melt the glue, alb and amys, 
knights’ armor, the hire of a sword, the 
painting of S. Thomas’ head, an angel 
which cost 22d., and flapped his wings as 
he turned every way on a hidden wynch 
with wheels oiled with soap. When all 
was over the properties of the pageant were 
put away in the barn at S. Sepulchre’s 
Nunnery, and kept safely till the next year 
at a charge of 16d. The Canterbury 
players also acted in the ‘‘ Three Kings of 
Cologne’’ at the Town Hall, where the 
kings, attended by their henchmen, ap- 
peared decorated with strips of silver and 
gold paper and wearing monks’ frocks. 
The three ‘beasts’? for the Magi were 
made out of twelve ells of canvas distended 
with hoops and laths, and “ painted after 
nature ;’’ and there was a parcel of painted 
canvas which cost 3s. 4d. The artist and 
his helpers worked for six days and nights 
at these preparations and charged three 
shillings for their labor, food, fire, and 
candle. (Vol. i., pp. 145, 146.) 


Again, here is a simple picture which 
is, perhaps, more easily realized since 
the great green sward half encircled by 
the Dee is still as visible now as it was 
four centuries ago : — 


In Chester the great day for merry- 
making was Shrove Tuesday, when the 
drapers, saddlers, shoemakers, and many 
others met at the cross on the Roodeye, 
and there in the presence of the mayor the 
shoemakers gave to the drapers a football 
of leather ‘‘to play at from thence to the 
Common Hall.’’ The saddlers at the same 
time gave ‘‘ every master of them a painted 
ball of wood with flowers and arms upon 
the point of a spear, being goodly arrayed 
upon horseback accordingly.’’ The whole 
town joined in the sports, and every one 
married within the year gave some con- 
tribution toward their funds. (Vol. i., p. 
149.) 


But by the end of the century which 
Mrs. Green has fixed upon as the period 
of her description of town life in En- 
gland, this predilection for compara- 
tively boyish sport was passing away 
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from the towns, and a deeper insight 
into affairs, and a larger perception of 


the business and responsibilities of 
town and nation, were maturing the 
mind of the townsman, and he was 
content to leave to the villager the sim- 
ple pleasures which he enjoyed earlier 
in the century. 


On the whole, it is evident that long be- 
fore the Reformation, and even when as yet 
no Puritan principles had been imported 
into the matter, the gaiety of the towns was 
already sobered by the pressure of business 
and the increase of the class of depressed 
workers. It was not before the fanaticism 
of religion, but before the coming in of 
new forms of poverty and of bondage, that 
the old games and pageants lost their 
lustre and faded out of existence, save 
where a mockery of life was preserved to 
them by compulsion of the town authori- 
ties. And the town authorities were prob- 
ably acting under pressure of the publicans 
and licensed victuallers. Cooks and brew- 
ers and hostellers were naturally deeply 
interested in the preservation of the good 
old customs, and it was in some cases 
certainly this class, the most powerful in a 
medieval borough, who raised the protest 
against the indifference and neglect of 
the townspeople for public processions and 
merry-making, because ‘‘ thereby the vic- 
tuallers lose their money,’’ and who in- 
sisted on the revival of these festivals for 
the encouragement of trade. Probably 
where the crafts were strong and the votes 
of the working people carried the day, the 
decision turned the other way. (Vol. i., 
pp. 152, 153.) 


This change is, if one were needed, an 
exemplification of the theory on which 
Mrs. Green insists, and to which we 
have already referred, that in the fif- 
teenth century we see in the towns of 
England the culmination of the growth 
of the preceding epochs and the begin- 
ning of a new era. We cannot, how- 
ever, leave this picture of town life 
without a brief reference to the parish 
church, a phase at once characteristic 
and picturesque. To the medieval 
burgher the parish church was no mere 
structure simply for the purposes of 
public worship ; it was the centre of 
the common life of the town in lay as 
in ecclesiastical affairs. It was to the 
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citizen an exchange and a club, a ware- 
house and a sanctuary. ‘It was the 
fortress of the borough against its ene- 
mies ; its place of safety where the 
treasure of the commune was stored 
in dangerous times, the arms in the 
steeple, the wealth of corn or wool or 
precious goods in the church itself, 
guarded by a sentence of excommuni- 
cation against all who should violate so 
sacred a protection.”’ 


From the church tower the bell rang 
out which called the people to arm for 
the common defence, or summoned a gen- 
eral assembly, or proclaimed the open- 
ing of the market. Burghers had their 
seats in the church apportioned to them by 
the corporation in the same rank and 
order as the stalls which it had already 
assigned to them in the market-place. The 
city officers and their wives sat in the chief 
places of honor ; next to them came trades- 
men according to their degree with their 
families honorably ‘‘ y-parroked (parked) 
in pews,’’ where Wrath sat among the 
proud ladies who quarrelled as to which 
should first receive the holy bread ; while 
‘apprentices and servants shall sit or stand 
in the alleys.”” There on Sundays and 
feast-days the people came to hear any 
news of importance to the community, 
whether it was a list of strayed sheep, or a 
proclamation by the bailiff of the penalties 
which had been decreed in the manor 
court against offenders. The church was 
their common hall where the commonalty 
met for all kinds of business, to audit the 
town accounts, to divide the common 
lands, to make grants of property, to hire 
soldiers, or to elect a mayor. There the 
council met on Sundays or festivals, as 
might best suit their convenience; so 
that we even hear of a payment made 
by the priest to the corporation to induce 
them not to hold their assemblies in the 
chancel while high mass was being per- 
formed. It was the natural place for jus- 
tices to sit and hear cases of assault and 
theft ; or it might serve as a hall where 
difficult legal questions could be argued 
out by lawyers. . . . In fair time the 
throng of traders expected to be allowed to 
overflow from the High Street into the 
cathedral precincts, and were ‘‘ ever wont 
and used ... to lay open, buy, and sell 


divers merchandises in the said church | 
and cemetery and special in the king’s| real sacrifices were demanded. 
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other places more, as dishes, bowls, and 
other things like, and in the said church 
ornaments for the same and other jewels 
convenient thereto.’”’ In a draft presenta- 
tion:to a London vicarage of 1427 there is a 
written memorandum with an order from 
the king that no fairs or markets shall be 
held in sanctuaries, ‘‘ for the honor of Holy 
Church.’”’ Edward the First had indeed 
forbidden such fairs in his Statute of Mer- 
chants, but such an order was little in 
harmony with the habits and customs of 
the age ; and if there was an occasional 
stirring of conscience in the matter, it was 
not till the time of Laud that the public 
attained to a conviction, or acquiesced in 
an authoritative assertion, that the church 
was desecrated by the transaction in it of 
common business. (Vol. i., pp. 155-157.) 


Thus the church represented every 
interest in the citizen’s life and served 
as a bond between all conditions of 
men who lived within the city walls. 
It followed, too, that the actual admin- 
istration of the church was not a mere 
ecclesiastical affair : the citizens ‘* were 
frequently the lay rectors; they ap- 
pointed the wardens and churchwar- 
dens; they had the control of the 
funds. . . . the popular interest might 
even extend to the criticism and disci- 
pline of the rector.’ It followed that 
when the citizens used and controlled 
the church the burden of maintaining 
it was equally a common duty — “ the 
people on their side were taxed and 
heavily taxed for the various expenses 
of the church.”? But it was a taxation 
which fell on them not for a religious 
sect, but for the preservation and man- 
agement of a municipal building. 

If a church had to be repaired or rebuilt, 
the pressure of spiritual hopes or fears, the 
habit of public duty, the boastfulness of 
local pride, all the influences that might 
stimulate the common effort, were raised 
to their highest efficiency by the watchful 
care of the corporation. All necessary 
orders were sent out by the mayor, who 
with the town council determined the 
share which the inhabitants were to take 
in the work; and in small and destitute 
parishes where the principle of self-help 
and independence was quite as fully recog- 
nized as it was in bigger and richer towns, 
Men gave 


highway there as at Wells, Salisbury, and | their money or their labor or the work of 
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their horse and cart, or they offered a sheep 
er fowls, or perhaps rings and personal 
ornaments. In the pride of their growing 
municipal life the poorest boroughs built 
new towers ani hung new chimes worthy 
of the latest popular ideals. (Vol. i., pp. 
158, 159.) 


The use and the support of the parish 
church were, as we have already said, 
a characteristic and a picturesque phase 
of municipal life in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and we recognize in it the finest 
form of common energy and sacrifice, 
an object less material than most of 
those for which the citizen was called 
on to give his labor and his wealth, and 
less tending to individual aggrandize- 
ment and more to the common benefit 
than most of those for which the lead- 
ing citizens at any rate were wont to 
strive. 

But any picture of town life in the 
fifteenth century would be incomplete 
without adding to it, however slightly, 
some view of the people by whom the 
institutions and the objects on which 
we have touched were carried on. Our 
hazy, modern idea of a town filled by 
free and equal citizens is as faulty as it 
san be, and no sooner do we begin to 
formulate the grades of the inhabitants 
of the town than we are again struck 
by that same oligarchical character to 
which we have already so frequently 


alluded. For the burghers or citizens, 
the men who were free citizens with 


their names on the rolls, did not in- 
elude by any means all the inhabitants 
ef the town. To them, indeed, be- 
longed ‘nearly all material benefits 
and legal aids and political rights,’ and 
they had a pre-eminent privilege — the 
right to trade. ‘If ordinary inhabi- 
tants were allowed to buy and sell food 
er the bare necessaries of life, all protit- 
able business was reserved as the mo- 
nopoly of the full citizen.” The 
privileges thus summarized were devel- 
oped in endless ways, so that the free 
eitizen was not only able to assert his 
individual rights as a man, but to in- 
erease his wealth as a merchant. He 
had, no doubt, to bear greater burdens 
than those who had fewer rights, but 
these duties were more than compen- 
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sated by the advantages which accrued 
from the privileges of a citizen who in 
a vigorous age regarded the rough side 
of life with an easy mind. 


The franchise practically meant a sort of 
carefully adjusted bargain, by which he 
compounded for paying certain tolls by 
undertaking to do work, and work which 
might be both costly and laborious, for the 
community. The body of citizens was but 
a small one, and every man in it was liable 
at some time or other to be called on to 
take his part in the public service. Taxa- 
tion for the town expenses, watch and 
ward, service on juries, the call to arms in 
defence of the borough, were incidents as 
familiar as unwelcome in every burgher’s 
life ; but a more serious matter was the 
summons to take office and serve as mayor 
or bailiff or town clerk or sergeant or tax- 
collector or common constable — offices not 
always coveted in those days, when the 
mayor was held personally responsible for 
the rent of a town which was, perhaps, 
vexed with pestilence or wasted with fire ; 
when treasurers had to find funds as best 
they could for too frequent official bribes 
or state receptions of great lords or court 
officers ; when bailiffs had to meet the loss 
from failing dues and straitened markets ; 
when the boxes of the tax-collector were 
left half empty through poverty, or riots, 
or disputed questions of market rights ; 
and when the constable was ‘‘ frayed’ day 
and night by sturdy men, dagger in hand, 
ready to break the king’s peace. (Vol. i., 
pp. 185, 186.) 

Beneath the citizen came, to enumer- 
ate them shortly, ‘the inhabitants who 
had paid for special rights of trade in 
the town or were admitted as members 
of the merchant guild ;’’ they were 
subject to the jurisdiction of the town, 
but took no part in its politics. There 
were, too, ‘the tenants and depen- 
dents of bishop or abbot, of semi-lay 
lord or of the king’s castle who lived 
within the liberties of the borough, and 
who had the right of trading in the 
town, but who were bound to do suit 
and seryice at the courts of their own 
special lord.’? There was yet another 
class of privileged traders who lived 
outside the town, but came within it 
with various privileges conferred on 
them ‘‘according to the town’s discre- 
tion and convenience.’”’ And then we 
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reach the residuum, “the non-bur- 
gesses who had neither any share in 
the government nor any rights to seat 
and stall in the market, nor to own 
shop or workroom in the town. These 
formed ‘an obscure company of work- 
ers without records or history.’? But 
any man in this or any of the other 
inferior classes could aim at attaining 
the full privileges of the free citizens ; 
the latter were not hereditary rulers or 
hereditary traders, and, tyrannical and 
greedy as they doubtless often were, 
we may regard them as being the 
choicest men of the town, the most 
capable and the most energetic of those 
within its walls. 

With this brief sketch of the men of 
the medizeval town we must conclude 
our notice of this work. We have en- 
deavored by means of its materials, 
and by the aid of actual extracts from 
it, to give a picture, somewhat in mini- 
ature, of the English town of the fif- 
teenth century ; not, let it be noted, to 
satisfy the reader with an imperfect 
and a reduced view, but to give him 
some insight into this valuable book, 
so that in due time he may be induced 
to master its instructive pages. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
THE SILENT POOLS. 


This present life is not the end where much glory 
doth abide; therefore have they prayed for the 
weak. — Esdras. 

CHAPTER I. 

THE short December day was draw- 
ing to a close. It was only three 
o’clock in the afternoon, but already 
the small red winter sun was hidden 
by the hills, and the white road, wind- 
ing through the valley, was hardening 
as the still frost grew in strength. 
Very few people passed along the road, 
except where, taking its way through 
groups of cottages, it changed its char- 
acter, and became for a little space a 
village street ; few sounds broke in 
upon the cold silence that lay over and 
about it ; and a woman, with a bundle 
on her back, had its quiet loneliness all 
to herself sometimes for a mile on end. 
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She trudged on in a slow, monotonous 
tramp, looking neither to right nor left, 
but always straight before her; her 
back was a little bent, her limbs moved 
heavily, in her face was a blank weari- 
ness. Now and again she shifted the 
bundle a little, and once she muttered 
a few words. “I can’t get on much 
further,”? she said; ‘I wish I’d ’a’ 
stopped and took a rest to-day.”’ 

Onward the road went, white and 
hard and silent; the frost was gather- 
ing in flakes upon the hedges; the 
keen air bit more sharply; the clear 
sky above was pale and cold, with a 
red glow where, in a break amongst 
the heights, a more distant horizon 
showed itself. To the left of the road, 
beyond a field, a still pond lay dark 
amidst the whitening trees, and beside 
it a ruined mill stood lonely and deso- 
late ; further on a group of farm build- 
ings interrupted the monotony of the 
stretching fields, and the lowing of 
cattle broke the stillness. A man 
came out from the group of buildings 
as the woman passed ; she half stopped, 
as though about to speak to him, but 
after a moment’s hesitation moved on. 
‘““There’s no way but the one,’ she 
was thinking, ‘‘and it don’t shorten it 
to ask how far there’s yet to go.”’ 

By and by, as the road swung round 
to the left, she caught a glimpse of 
roofs in the distance, across the fields ; 
and then, nearer to her, she saw the 
tower of a church, and nearer still a 
little stream of smoke, rising thin and 
straight from amongst thickly growing 
trees. Soon she came toa gate by the 
roadside ; within the gate a woman, 
stooping, was gathering together a bun- 
dle of sticks ; the traveller stopped and 
spoke to her. 

**Ts this Aldenfold ?” she asked. 

‘6 Well, it is and it isn’t,” the woman 
answered, half turning as she spoke, 
but still bending over her task. ‘It’s 
Aldenfold parish, but the village is a 
bit further on. You can see it, now 
the trees is bare, over there to the 
right.” 

“* How far is it ?” 

‘How far? <A mile, p’raps, and a 
bit § the road winds considerable.”’ 
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‘Over a mile! I can’t do it; I’ve 
walked — I’m stupid with walking.”’ 

The speaker leaned her hands upon 
the gate; the dogged determination 
that had carried her so far seemed to 
have spent itself; her body drooped 
with weariness. 

‘‘ You come from far away ?’’ asked 
the woman within the gate. 

‘* From London, and I have tramped 
it all the way.” 

‘*¢ You’re not used, then —you don’t 
belong to the road ? ”’ 

‘¢ No, I’m not used toit.’? The trav- 
eller paused, still leaning on the gate. 
** Would you let me come in and rest a 
bit? I’m dead beat ; I don’t seem as 
if I could get no further without a 
rest.”’ 

The woman with the sticks raised 
herself and looked full, half in curios- 
ity, half in surprise, at the figure by 
the gate. 

‘¢ We don’t never ——”’ she began, 
but the traveller interrupted her. 

‘*T am respectable,”’ she said quickly, 
—‘*I mean I have money ; I can pay 
for it, if you will give me a cup 0’ 
tea.”’ 

‘““A cup o’ tea? Well ” The 
voice was slow and hesitating, but 
gathered confidence as it went on. 
** Well, I don’t know as there’s any 
reason why you shouldn’t have a cup 0’ 
tea. It’s neither here nor there, when 
all’s said and done ; and Blatherwick 
won’t be home for another hour cer- 
tain. Come in.” 

Mrs. Blatherwick opened the gate as 
she spoke ; and the traveller, entering, 
followed her up a narrow path, winding 
through a thick growth of underwood, 
to a cottage standing back amidst the 
trees. 

‘* Cups o’ tea, many a one, I’ve made 
in this here kitchen,’ said Mrs. Blath- 
erwick, ‘‘ for folks as comes to see the 
Pools ; but that’s mostly always in the 
summer. I don’t look for customers at 
this season.”’ 

The woman did not answer ; she put 
her bundle down on the floor, and sank 
into a chair by the fireside, conscious 
of little beyond the comfort of being 
able to rest. She leaned back in the 
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chair, her eyes on the cheerful fire, 
content with the knowledge that, for a 
little while at least, she need force her 
tired limbs to no further task. 

Soon, as a pleasant sense of warmth 
crept over her, her eyelids drooped and 
closed; then her head nodded and 
swayed and sank forward on her 
breast.; and before long, heedless of 
Mrs. Blatherwick’s attempts at conver- 
sation, she was fast asleep. 

** Well, I never!’ said Mrs. Blather- 
wick, turning from the fire with the 
kettle in her hand. ‘ Well, to be 
sure |” 

She stood for a minute, looking at 
the sleeping woman, and nodding her 
head slowly. 

“She’s tired out,’ she said deci- 
sively, ‘* tired out —that’s what she is. 
Well, I don’t know as it should matter, 
her having a bit of a sleep.’? She 
turned and put the kettle back on the 
hob. ‘Ill let her bide a bit afore I 
wake her. Blatherwick won’t be back 
for an hour; and I’ll get her to go and 
take a look at the Pools, and he’ll 
think it’s all right—so long as she 
pays!’? She drew a chair forward and 
sat down, repeating slowly and with a 
shake of the head, ‘“‘So long as she 
pays!” 

The hands of the clock moved round ; 
the room darkened; the fire burned 
with a fuller, richer glow. Mrs. Blath- 
erwick divided her attention between 
the clock and her visitor, and when the 
hands had passed the hour of four, she 
rose and touched the sleeper on the 
shoulder. 

‘“* Wake up,”’ she said, ‘“‘ wake up! 
Your cup 0’ tea’s a’most ready, and it’s 
time you was drinking it.”’ 

The woman started and moved un- 
easily in her chair; then, in response 
to unceasing pulls and pats from Mrs. 
Blatherwick, at last she opened her 
eyes and looked up vacantly. 

* Ah,” she said, ‘is it you, Mrs. 
James? Is it late? I’ve been and 
overslept myself again, 1 suppose.” 

‘*There’s nobody of the name of 
James about,” said Mrs. Blatherwick. 
** You comed in here to have a cup 0’ 
tea, and it’s a’most ready, and you’d 
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better wake up out of your dreamings 
and take it while it’s hot. And Blath- 
erwick, he’ll be home before long, and 
he wouldn’t be best pleased to find — 
he likes to find me alone when he 
comes home 0’ nights.”’ 

As she spoke she was bustling about 
the kitchen, and finally put the teapot 
on the table, beside a cup and saucer 
and a plate of bread and butter. 

“Ah,” said the woman, ‘‘I remem- 
ber. I was very tired.” 

‘¢'Yes,’? said Mrs. Blatherwick ; 
‘¢and you’ve had a nice bit of asleep. 
You’ll get on easy to the village now, 
when you’ve had your tea.” 

The woman turned her chair round 
to the table and took up the teapot. 

‘* Is it strong ?”’ she asked. 

Mrs. Blatherwick’s face grew red. 

‘It’s real good tea,’? she answered 
with some vehemence, “‘ the same as I 
make it for me and Blatherwick ; and 
of all the grand folks that comes to the 
Pools, I’ve never had no complaint 
about my tea.” 

‘“T meant no offence,’ said the 
woman ; ‘it’s only because I can’t —I 
mean, it don’t do me any good unless 
it’s strong. It sets you up, strong tea 
does.”’ 

She filled the cup with tea, adding to 
it neither milk nor sugar, and drank a 
few mouthfuls. ‘It helps,’? she mut- 
tered ; ‘it’s not so good as coffee, but 
it helps.”” She turned towards Mrs. 
Blatherwick and spoke in a louder tone. 

‘Does Sir Rudolph Leith live here 
now ?” 

“Yes. Why? Do you know him?” 

‘“*T have heard of him. Is he mar- 
ried yet ?”’ 

‘* No, oh no; he’s not married — nor 
promised even; though they do say 
that him and Miss Dale’s going to 
make a match of it.” 

‘“*Who’s Miss Dale ? ” 

“*T don’t know. I don’t know noth- 
ink about her, beyond that she’s stay- 
ing now, her and her mother, at the 
House, along with a lot of other visit- 
ors. He always has the house full at 
Christmas time, has Sir Rudolph.”’ 

**TIs she pretty ?”’ 

** Well, I don’t know ; it’s according 
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to taste. Blatherwick didn’t think 
much of her looks, but there — Blather- 
wick likes more of aarmful. I thought 
she had a pretty, sweet sort of a face 
the day she came to see the Pools.’’ 

The stranger rose. 

**T s’pose I can get a night’s lodging 
in the village.” 

**Oh, yes, at the inn; the Chime of 
Bells it’s called, and it’s straight on the 
road ; you can’t miss it.”’ 

“Is there no other place —not a 
public, I mean? I—TI can’t stand 
the smell of the drink.’’ 

Mrs. Blatherwick shook her head. 

‘*Not as I know of —unless you go 
up to the heath. There’s Mrs. Carter ; 
she’s got a room she lets sometimes, 
though I don’t know as she’d care to 
just for a night.” 

‘*T may stay more than a night. 
it far, much 
lage ?” 

‘*No, I don’t know as it’s much 
farther. You must keep straight on 
instead of turning off to the right, 
straight on up the hill, along by the 
grounds of the House ; it is a long hill, 
and steepish. The heath’s at the 
top.” 

** T’ll go to the heath.” 

The woman took a purse from her 
pocket. ‘* How much is the tea?” she 
asked. 

‘“*Sixpence. You’ll take a look at 
the Pools before you go ?”’ 

“No, I don’t think so. Ill get on.” 

‘¢ You ought to see them,” said Mrs. 
Blatherwick persuasively. ‘‘ They’re 
in Sir Rudolph’s grounds; but he 
opens them to the public, and folks 
comes from all parts to see them. 
They’re called the Silent Pools, because 
they’re always as still as a bit of glass. 
It’s a’most dark and they won’t look 
their best, but you didn’t ought to go 
away without seeing them.” 

‘Very well,” said the woman re- 
signedly. ‘* It’s not far, I suppose ?”’ 

“Just a few yards; see here.” 
Mrs. Blatherwick went to the cottage 
door and opened it. ‘‘ This path’ll take 
you there in less than a minute. 
Would you like me to come with 
you?”? The tone of the last words 


Is 
farther than the vil- 
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was doubtful. 
head. 

**There’s no need ; I can go alone.” 

“* Very well, then, if you don’t mind 
I won’t, for it’s getting on towards the 
time for Blatherwick se 

The stranger had already disappeared 
round the corner of the cottage. Mrs. 
Blatherwick turned back into the 
kitchen with a smile of satisfaction on 
her face. 

‘¢She’s paid,’ she said, ‘‘ and she’s 
seen the Pools just like any other vis- 
itor ; he can’t say nothing.”’ 


The woman shook her 





CHAPTER II. 

IT was nearly dark. The woman 
went with slow steps and careful eyes 
along the narrow path winding through 
the bushes, till she came to an open 
space, wherein was a fuller light and 
the gleam of water. All round the 
space tall trees rose up, with bare, mo- 
tionless branches; the path curved 
close beneath them ; and in the midst, 
clear, unruffled, still, lay the Silent 
Pools. They lay, divided by a narrow 
bar of bracken-covered ground, like 
two quiet eyes of the earth looking up 
to heaven; sheltered by the thick 
wood around them they remained un- 
troubled, alike by the breezes of sum- 
mer, the winds of autumn, or the 
winter storms; still and clear and 
deep, they shadowed in their waters 
the movements of the clouds and the 
trees ; yet they themselves were always 
motionless, dominated by a spirit of 
silence that possessed their depths and 
had given them their name. In the 
summer the Pools took a greenish 
tinge, borrowed from the thick foliage 
around ; to-night they were paie and 
cold as the pale cold sky above; and 
to-night the trees were as motionless as 
the water, and the keen air was as still 
as the trees. 

The woman stood and looked at the 
Silent Pools; the loneliness of the 
place half frightened her; but there 
was a fascination in the dim water and 
the depth of gloom in the woods that 
surrounded it, that held her stationary 
minute after minute. At last with a 


little shudder she moved away. 
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‘It’s creepy,” she said, “‘ creepy and 
lonesome ; I don’t like such places.”’ 

She turned for a last look; then she 
stood still again. Through the still air 
came the sound of voices, nearer and 
nearer; the woman waited, a curious 
sense of expectation taking rise within 
her. The voices grew louder, light 
laughter mingling with their speech ; 
and at last came the sound of words 
distinctly spoken. 

‘*Do the Pools ever freeze, Sir Ru- 
dolph ?”’ 

‘*Sometimes ; not easily. 
so sheltered you see.”’ 

A group of dark figures paused on 
the further edge of the further pool. 
The woman, watching, could not dis- 
tinguish one from the other, but she 
could hear all that was said. She drew 
back amongst the trees, and slowly 
groping her way, moved round towards 
the speakers. 

“Shelter ? Do you call this shelter ? 
I call it horrible loneliness,’”’ said an- 
other voice, harsher, higher than the 
woman’s voice that had spoken first. 

‘¢ Loneliness is shelter sometimes.”’ 

**'You are sententious, Sir Rudolph. 
Now don’t you agree with me, Mr. 
Lascelles, that this is a dreary, lonely 
place —the sort of place you’d come to 
if you wanted to drown yourself ?”’ 

** I’m not a good judge,”’ answered a 
man’s voice; ‘“‘ I can’t imagine want- 
ing to drown myself.” 

‘*No, I suppose not; you are far 
too self-satisfied. But if you could be 
such a thing as remorseful, or un- 
happy ?” 

‘“*He couldn’t,” said the voice that 
had spoken first ; it was a girl’s voice, 
fresh and full of music. “It’s no 
good, Annie ; there’s no sentiment in 
Mr. Lascelles.” 

‘‘There is indeed, Miss Dale, and I 
quite understand what Miss Kinglake 
means. I have no leaning towards 
suicide myself, but I can very well 
imagine a love-lorn maiden, when the 
shades of night ——”’ 

‘‘Love-lorn maiden, indeed! Far 
more likely a poor miserable woman 
married to some wretch of a_hus- 
band.” 


They are 
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** Come now, I don’t call that senti- 
ment at all,’ said another voice. ‘ To 
die for a lover is all very well, but for 
a husband — oh, no, Miss Kinglake.” 

**But I mean a horrid husband, a 
man who got drunk, and — and kicked 
you when he was tipsy.” 

*¢ All this is very unromantic, Miss 
Kinglake.” 

“Tt’s realistic; and I should cer- 
tainly do it under the circumstances ; 
and so, I am sure, would Miss Dale. 
Wouldn’t you, Ursula ?”’ 

‘Would I drown myself if I had a 
horrid husband who kicked me ? No, 
I think not ; I should spend my whole 
life in working him slippers.”’ 

The reply was greeted with laugh- 
ter; laughter seemed to come very 
easily to this careless company ; and 
presently the dim figures moved on. 
At first the woman, creeping slowly 
forward, thought they had all gone ; 
then she saw that two still lingered. 
She was not far away from them, and 
she stopped and watched and listened 
again. 

“* Aren’t you coming, Sir Rudolph ? ” 

“Yes, if you are going. But—is 
there any great hurry, Miss Dale ?”’ 

‘¢ Not precisely ; but it’s cold stand- 
ing still.”’ 

“Are you cold? Then we'll go. 
It will be wiser, perhaps, in every way. 
Shall I follow you, or go first and show 
you the path ?” 

‘¢T know the path.”’ 

The girl turned and disappeared 
amidst the trees ; the man stooped and 
picked up something she had dropped 
as she moved away. A little square of 
white it was; the woman, watching 
eagerly, could see it distinctly ; she 
could see, too, that Sir Rudolph, hold- 
ing it in his hand, looked down at it a 
moment before he walked on, and that 
he bent his head over it and kissed it. 


CHAPTER III. 

THERE was a light in the cottage 
kitchen as the woman passed it on her 
way back to the road, and through the 
uncurtained window might be seen a 
small, thin man, with sandy whiskers, 
sitting by the fireside. But the woman 
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did not care to look at, or looking, did 
not consciously observe, the scene 
within ; she had forgotten all about her 
cup of tea, and the expected return of 
Blatherwick ; she thought only of the 
object that had carried her weary 
limbs so far, and the hope that had 
cheered her on her way. She was very 
tired now, in body and in spirit; the 
hope had grown faint within her, and 
she asked herself if it had been worth 
while —the many months of striving 
and of struggling, and the long, lonely 
tramp at the end. The answer then, 
downhearted as she was, seemed to be 
that it would be better to turn and go 
baek whence she had come, to the big 
city with its lights and its crowds, its 
struggling and its wickedness ; to go 
back to it all ; except to the struggling. 
But not to-night ; to-night she was too 
tired to do anything but seek a place of 
shelter ; to-night the one thing she 
must do was to try to find that cot- 
tage on the heath where Mrs. Blather- 
wick had told her lodging was to be 
had, or to —— 

Sunk in her thoughts the woman had 
walked on heedless of the way, and 
she had now reached the point where 
the two roads met; the one went 
straight on up the hill, the other 
branched off to the village. She 
stopped and hesitated. Should she go 
on to the heath ? or should she 
The devil in his most tempting form 
stood close beside her; he promised 
her rest, and comfort, and forgetful- 
ness ; and she was very weary and very 
lonely, and the past was hateful to her 
and the future almost hopeless. Should 
she yield ? The devil had never de- 
ceived her yet ; what he had promised, 
that he had always given — relief from 
her troubles and a sense of renewed 
life and strength and gladness, that for 
a time changed the whole wretched 
world. Fora time, but only for a very 
litle time. And afterwards? But 
afterwards was a long way off, and be- 
tween it and now there would be a 
space of the only joy that seemed left 
to her ; and was it not worth while ? 
As she stood alone in the bitter winter 
night, the strong craving of her nature 
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rose up and added might to the devil’s 
whispers, and it seemed that she must 
yield to the double power. But she 
made one last struggle ; on her left was 
a gate that led into the carriage-drive of 
Aldenfold House ; she staggered across 
the road, and clung to it with all her 
might. 

Down the drive came footsteps, 
sounding hard and firm on the frozen 
ground. The woman, trembling, bat- 
tling, desperate, did not hear them ; 
she did not know that there was any 
one near her till a voice spoke. 

**Hulloa! what’s this? 
it?” 

The woman knew the voice, and she 
drew a deep, gasping breath. 

‘I was took faint. D’llgoon. Don’t 
mind me.”’ 

She spoke in a hoarse whisper, and 
she bent her head. It was dark, but 
with the clear darkness of frost, and 
she seemed to fear the faint light of the 
Stars. 

** Are you far from home? Do you 
belong here —to the village ?” 

‘“T’m a—a stranger. Don’t mind 
me. I'll go on — directly.” 

‘* Yes, but where? I can’t go away 
and leave you alone if you’re going to 
faint. Here, I’ll get the woman from 
the lodge.”’ 

Sir Rudolph Leith moved a step for- 
ward; the woman put out her hand 
and held him back. 

‘* No, don’t call her. 
now. I[’ll go on to— to — 

‘“*To the village, I suppose? You 
must take that road there, just oppo- 
site. It’s not far.’ 

** No, to the heath — Mrs. Carter — I 
was told I could get a lodging ——”’ 

All the time the woman had not 
raised her voice ; she still spoke in a 
whisper ; and all the time she kept her 
head bent, and half turned away. 

‘* Mrs. Carter ? I know Mrs. Carter ; 
her husband’s one of my under keep- 
ers. But it’s some way, you know, a 


Who is 


I’m all right 
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climb. Don’t you think you’d do bet- 
ter to go to the village? The Chime 
of Bells is a decent enough place, and 
you’d be there ——” 

‘‘No, no, no, not the village —the 
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public. I couldn’t stand it — the 
drink.”’ 

Sir Rudolph’s voice took on a sudden 
harshness. 

‘¢Do you drink ?”’ he said abruptly. 

‘“*T —not exactly.” The woman’s 
whispering voice sank very low. “I 
haven’t broke out for near a year.” 

She stood in the road, her head bent 
down, trembling, like a criminal before 


her accuser. Sir Rudolph Leith stood 


silent for half a minute; then he 
said : — 
“I’m going up the hill. Ill give 


you an arm.”’ 

** No, no, I couldn’t—let me go—I 
couldn’t ——”’ 

‘*Take my arm. I shall stand here 
till you do.”’ 

She hesitated, then obeyed him ; and 
slowly, for the woman’s steps were 
feeble and unsteady, the two went up 
the hill. 

Through the keen air no sound went 
forth but the sound of their footsteps ; 
on either side, the trees, white with 
hoar frost, stood like buried memories 
of summer arisen in their shrouds ; 
overhead the stars, crowding into vis- 
ion, shone with a glow of Christmas 
good-will and peace towards men. The 
hill was a steep hill, and long, as Mrs. 
Blatherwick had said, and the woman’s 
breath came quick and faint when, at 
last, with her companion’s help she 
reached the top. The heath seemed 
almost light after the shut-in road ; 
dim and black it stretched away and 
away — for miles it seemed — till it met 
the star-covered sky. 

“Tt’s not far now,” said Sir Ru- 
dolph. ‘*Do you see this path, here 
to the right? It will lead you straight 
to Mrs. Carter’s cottage — the first you 
come to, and it’s not many yards. Can 
you walk alone ?”’ 

‘¢- Yes, oh yes.” 

But still the woman’s hand rested on 
his arm; still, with her bent head 
turned away, she stood close beside 
him. 

‘Tell me,”’ she said ; ‘* why did you 
help me ?”’ 

** Never mind.”’ 

Sir Rudolph shook himself free of 
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the hand that held him, and turned 
away abruptly. ‘ You can’t miss the 
way,”’ he said, looking back. ‘* Good- 
night ;” and he walked on, along the 
road, 

But after a few paces he stopped and 
stood still, and presently he turned 
slowly and went back to the place 
where he had left the woman. She 
stood there, just as he had left her; 
she trembled a little when she heard 
his returning footsteps, but otherwise 
she did not move. 

**'You asked me why I helped you,”’ 
said Sir Rudolph abruptly. ‘I don’t 
know why I should not tell you. It 
was because you drink — or used to.” 

‘** Because of the drink ?”’ 

‘*-Yes, I—have a sort of feeling for 
drunkards.”’ 

**You’ve had to do p’raps with a 
—a drunkard ? ”’ 

“cc Yes.” 

‘“‘Some one you was—was fond 
of ?” 

‘*No.”? The voice was full of vehe- 
mence. ‘Some one I hate.”’ 

A sudden cry broke from the woman’s 
lips. Sir Rudolph started forward. 

*¢ What is it ? ”’ he said. 

‘¢ Nothing ; a sort of choking —I has 
sometimes.” 

*¢T will go with you to Mrs. Carter’s. 
You are ill, not fit to go alone.” 

“T’m all right, I’m all right, I tell 
you.” 

The woman drew back and began to 
walk away; then, as Sir Rudolph 
seemed about to follow her, she turned 
and waved him away, and her voice 
was raised from the harsh whisper in 
which she had spoken hitherto, and 
broke out coarse and loud :— 

“Tet me go. Don’t follow me. 
D—n you, let me go!” 

She broke into a run, and leaving the 
road, took her way, panting, stumbling, 
over the dim, dark heath. 

Sir Rudolph Leith stood and looked 
after her till her dark form was hidden 
in the darkness. At first it seemed as 
though he would follow her, but after 
a few steps forward, he again stood 
still; and presently he shrugged his 
shoulders and went ou along the road. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

In Mrs. Carter’s cottage the short 
red curtains were drawn across the 
windows, and the supper lay ready on 
a round table near the fire. Carter 
was seated in the chimney corner, but 
he rose as his wife came in from the 
kitchen with a dish of steaming pota- 
toes in her hands, 

‘*She’ll take a bit along of us?” he 
said, jerking his head towards a door 
that opened on to a flight of stairs. 

‘““No; she said she didn’t want no 
supper. I made her some coffee soon 
after she come, and she had two good 
cups of it and a piece of bread and 
dripping. It was all she seemed to 
fancy.”’ 

‘‘She’ll be hungry, p’raps, now, and 
if she’s been walking all day 55 

Carter crossed the room, opened the 
door, and called up the stairs : — 

‘¢Missus, I say, missus——’”’ He 
turned round to his wife. ‘* What did 
you say her name was ?”’ 

‘* Joyce — Mrs. Joyce.”’ 

Carter went a few steps up the 
stairs. 

‘Mrs. Joyce. 
Joyce ?”’ 

There was a moment’s pause, and 
then a door at the top of the stairs was 
opened. 

‘‘Yes, I’m here. What is it?” 

‘“‘We’re just going to have a bit of 
supper. We think you’d be the better 
of coming and having a bit along of 





Are you there, Mrs. 


iy 
“No, I don’t want—— I’m much 
obliged.”” The door opened wider, and 


a woman’s heaa looked out. ‘ But if 
you don’t mind —if I shouldn’t be in 
the way, I’ll come down-stairs and sit a 


bit. It’s lonesome here, it?’s-—— Id 
be glad of company.”’ 
‘*Come down, of course. Be careful 


of the third step ; it’s broke away a bit 
on the left side there.”’ 

The woman came slowly down the 
stairs and into the little sitting-room. 
She blinked her eyes as they met the 
light ; her face was white, and she was 
trembling. 

‘‘ Why, you’re shivering with cold,” 
said Carter. “Come here, close to the 
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fire. You didn’t ought to have gone 
and sat up-stairs of a cold, bitter night 
like this.”’ 

‘¢T didn’t want her to go,”’ said Mrs. 
Carter ; ‘‘ but she was all for having a 
rest.”’ 

‘“*T thought I could rest,’’ said the 
woman. ‘I was so tired, dead beat ; 
but I can’t. Later on, p’raps, I’ll get 
to sleep ; it’s so early yet.” 

“You want a good warming up be- 
fore you’ll get to sleep,’’ said Carter. 
“A good toast by the fire, and a drop 
of whiskey — beer’s no good, but a drop 
of whiskey. Is there any left in that 
bottle we had, missus ?”’ 

The woman’s eyes were raised; 
there was a sudden eager light in 
them. 

‘“‘No,” said Mrs. Carter, ‘ you fin- 
ished it the last time you had the 
colic.” 

“So I did,’ said Carter. 
sorry ; it’d have done her good.”’ 

‘¢ Tt doesn’t matter,”’ said the woman, 
‘¢it doesn’t matter ; I don’t ever take 
whiskey.” 

She dropped her eyes again, and sat 
close up to the fire, her head bent, 
her hands stretched out towards the 
blaze. 

‘“‘There’s a deal of whiskey drunk 
where you come from, from all I hear,”’ 
said Mrs. Carter. 

‘6 A deal.” 

The woman answered languidly. 
Presently, as the husband and wife, 
intent on their supper, ate on in silence, 
she went on speaking, in a low, monot- 
onous voice, almost as though she were 
talking to herself. 

*“*'To drink,” she said, *‘ or not drink ; 
sometimes I’m a’most puzzled to know 
which is the worst.” 

‘“‘The worst ?”’ said Carter. ‘ Well, 
I might begin by asking you how 
you’re to be a judge, unless you’ve 
tried both ? ” 

‘“‘T’ve seen it,” said the woman 
quickly ; “I’ve seen a deal of it— 
those that’s taken to it, and those that’s 
given it up, and those that’s been 
brought up in it. I’ve seen a deal; 


“Dm 


I knew a woman ——”’ 
She broke off. Well, I’m talking too 
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much,” she said. ‘“I’d do better to 
be a listener.” 

“1 don’t know about that,” said 
Carter ; ‘‘there’s not much we can tell 
that you’d care to listen to. Unpleas- 
antnesses we have, and wrong doing 
we have, and drink we have ; but noth- 
ing »? He shook his head medita- 
tively as he helped himself to a large 
piece of cheese —‘“ nothing to what 
you have in London, by all I can 
hear.”’ 

‘No, there’s enough and to spare,”’ 
said the woman, ‘wickedness and 
misery of all kinds; and it mostly all 
comes, I do believe, mostly all along of 
the drink. There’s many a one might 
have been happy and pros’prous now if 
it hadn’t been for that—many and 
many aone. I know a woman ——”’ 

“Well,” said Mrs. Carter, as she 
paused again. 

‘*T don’t know as there’s much good 
in talking of things that’s gone by and 
can’t be mended,” said the woman. 

*¢T’d like to hear about her, though, 
this friend of yours,” said Carter. 
*¢ We don’t hear much news from Lon- 
don in these parts.” 

*¢There’s not much to tell,’’ said the 
woman, with her weary utterance. 
‘*The drink was in her, born in her, 
and she went over to it. She might 
have been happy ; she was married — 
well married ; her husband was a—— 
was well to do, and fond of her, too, to 
begin with. I don’t blame him, I can’t 
say I blame him’? — the low voice was 
raised ; there was a thrill of passionate 
feeling in it now— ‘if he got to hate 
the sight of her.” 

*¢ Poor thing !”’ said Mrs. Carter. 

** A drunken woman’s a bad thing to 
come home to of a night,’’ said Carter, 
pausing with the last mouthful of 
cheese on the end of his knife. 

“Tt’s a bad thing,’ agreed the 
woman; “a bad, dreadful thing. I 
don’t blame him.”’ 

She leaned forward and bent her 
head, and sat silent, looking into the 
fire. Mrs. Carter rose and began to 
clear the supper table; her husband 
filled his pipe and turned his chair 
round towards the fire. 
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For a time the woman sat quiet, her 
head resting on her hands, her elbows 
on her knees; but by and by she 
looked up and cast restless glances 
about the room; then she rose, went 
over to the window, drew aside the 
curtain, and stood looking out into the 
night. She left the window and came 
back to the fire ; she sat down in her 
seat, and resumed her former attitude ; 
but it was not long before she rose 
once more and began to walk to and fro 
in the room. 

**Is there anything wrong, missus ?”’ 
asked Carter, his attention at last at- 
tracted by her restless movements. 

** No, nothing ; no, only I can’t rest. 
I don’t seem able to keep still now I’ve 
got the chance ; I don’t seem as if I 
could sit down comfortable, much less 
get to sleep. I believe I shan’t rest 
unless ” 

‘‘ Unless what ?” 

‘Unless I get out into the air a bit 
before I go up-stairs again.” 

“Get out into the air? You don’t 
mean to say as you haven’t had enough 
walking ?” 

** Tt isn’t that ; I’m tired enough, but 
it’s that I can’t sit quiet here thinking ; 
it’s a restlessness that gets the better 
of me, and I can’t —I can’t help it. I 
must go out and move about a bit.” 

‘The woman disappeared on to the 
staircase as she spoke, and presently 
returned with her bonnet and shawl. 

‘¢ Well, I never!’ said Carter as she 
reappeared. ‘To be on the tramp all 
day and then not have enough of it! 
Do you mind going alone, missus ? I’ve 
done a hard day’s work, or else “: 

** No, no; I would rather be alone,”’ 
the woman answered hurriedly. She 
paused with her hand on the latch of 
the outer door. ‘‘ Does it all belong to 
Aldenfold House ?” she asked — ‘all 
that land along by the road behind the 
hedge ? ” 

*¢ Yes, every square inch of it.’ 

‘¢ It’s private, then ?”’ 

“Yes, except for the right of way 
through the grounds, where the stile 
is, a little bit further on. But you’re 
not thinking of going into them 
woods ?” 
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** No ; I was only wondering if it all 
belonged —— I shan’t be very long 
gone, Mr. Carter.” 

The woman passed out into the still, 
frosty night. She looked up at the 
brilliant, star-covered sky, and all 
around her —at the dark heath on her 
right, and the thick, bare wood on her 
left; then she walked on rapidly till 
she came to the stile that Carter had 
spoken of. She climbed over it, and 
by the faint starlight followed the path 
that led through the leafless trees. 


CHAPTER V. 

ALL through the evening Sir Ru- 
dolph Leith was absent-minded and 
silent. He was haunted by a sound ; 
the sound of a woman’s voice as it rang 
out over the heath ; through the laugh- 
ter of his guests he heard it still; from 
afar off it seemed to call to him. He 
asked himself again and again why it 
should trouble him, but he never an- 
swered the question. At first, walking 
home through the woods, he had won- 
dered in all good faith why, after the 
first feeling of startled disgust caused 
by the woman’s sudden outbreak had 
passed away, the sound of her fierce, 
harsh voice should follow him still ; 
afterwards he knew the reason, but 
knowing it tried to hide it from him- 
self, and would not acknowledge it for 
what it was. After dinner, when the 
gentlemen had followed the ladies into 
the drawing-room, Miss Kinglake ap- 
proached him, as he stood a little 
apart. 

“You are dull to-night, Sir Ru- 
dolph,”’ she said. 

* You are kind to add ‘ to-night,’ ”’ 


answered Sir Rudolph, making an 
effort to rouse himself from _ his 
thoughts. 


‘¢ Why ?”’ asked Miss Kinglake, who 
was not quickwitted. 

‘¢ Because it implies that there are 
times when I am not dull. 

** Oh, of course ; but I didn’t mean it 
in an uncomplimentary way ; you’re 
an awfully good host, I’m sure. I 
meant you were depressed — sorrowful 
— out of spirits.” 


‘Well, you must rouse me _ up. 
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What can we do to restore my usual 
animation ? ” 

“JT don’t know; T’ll ask Ursula. 
Ursula, come here. What shall we do 
to amuse Sir Rudolph? He wants 
rousing.”’ 

‘Dance,’ said Ursula Dale. 

“Good. I like you, Ursula ; you’re 
always so decided. Now, Sir Rudolph, 
you must tell Craddock to take up the 
rugs in the hall, or shall 1 see about it ?” 

*¢T shall be much obliged if you will 
see about it, Miss Kinglake ; you area 
much better master of ceremonies than 
T am.” 

“Very well. Do you think Mrs. 
Dale will play for us, Ursula ? ”’ 
**Oh, yes, mother will play. 

and ask her.”’ 

Ursula Dale went quickly across the 
room, and Sir Rudolph looked after 
her. How soft and sweet her voice 
sounded beside that dumb voice that 
spoke so loudly ! 

Soon the drawing-room was de- 
serted ; in the hall, well warmed and 
lighted, arose a strain of sad waltz 
music, mingled with the murmur of 
voices and the sweep of silken gowns 
over the smooth, polished surface of 
the floor. It was warm and cheerful in 
the hall; but outside the night was 
very cold ; a thin film of ice lay over 
the Silent Pools, and in the wide space 
of garden around Aldenfold House the 
frost bit sharp and keen. A woman, 
pausing on the edge of the wood that 
skirted the lawns, drew her shawl 
more tightly around her before, with 
cautious steps, she drew near to the 
mass of building, black and indistinct 
in the starlight, with here and there a 
glow, where parted curtains let the 
light peep through. 

‘“¢‘That’s the house,’”’? she muttered ; 
‘¢ that’s where he lives ; and I ——”’ 

She shivered as she broke off ; it was 
very cold. And it was very quiet too ; 
the loneliness and the silence fright- 
ened her after the noisy bustle of the 
London streets ; and the far-away stars 
looked cold and quiet after the flaring 
gas jets and the gaudy splendor that 
had been her notion of comfort for 
Quite still it was ; and 


ll go 


many years. 
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yet not quite, for now the stillness was 


faintly broken. A sound came out to 
the woman as she stood, a mournful 
sound of music; leaning forward she 
listened intently, and listening, began 
to tremble. The sad wail of the waltz, 
muffled by the thick walls that barred 
its way, stirred in her a strange emo- 
tion ; an anguish of sorrow swept over 
her as she stood; all the sweetness, 
and the misery, and the hopefulness of 
lost years seemed to be concentrated 
and find voice in the faint rise and fall 
of the music. She could not bear it ; 
she wrung her hands and turned away ; 
and then the music ceased, and the 
woman stood still again and looked 
towards a window, through which a 
new glow of light came streaming forth 
as the curtains were swept aside. 

Inside the hall, Ursula Dale, moving 
on to the sound of the music, had 
shown no wish to pause till the waltz 
was over. 

*“Aren’t you tired?” said Sir Ru- 
dolph, who was her partner, to her 
once. 

“Oh, no, I am never tired when I 
am dancing.”’ 

So they danced on till the music 
ceased. Then Ursula gave a little sigh 
of satisfaction. 

*“*T am enjoying myself so much,”’ 
she said. 

“Are you?” Sir Rudolph smiled. 
‘“T am very glad. But now you must 
sit down and rest a little. Come into 
the drawing-room ; the seats are more 
comfortable there.”’ 

The drawing-room was empty ; Sir 
Rudolph found Ursula a softly cush- 
ioned chair, and then sat down beside 
her. 

**T do like dancing,”’ she said ; ‘‘ and 
mother plays waltzes so well. Don’t 
you think so? ”’ 

** Yes, beautifully.” 

The girl turned quickly. 

‘““You are thinking of something 
else, Sir Rudolph.”’ 

‘*T beg your pardon, I was for the 
moment ; but I heard what you said all 
the same —that you liked dancing. 
You needn’t have told me, though ; no 
one could doubt it.” 
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Ursula laughed a little. 

‘*T suppose I shall get over it by and 
by,”’ she said, “‘ when I am older ; but 
just now, and especially in the winter, 
on a night like this, when it is freezing 
—I wonder if it is freezing still? I 
hope so; it would be great fun if we 
were to have skating.”’ 

She rose and crossed the room. 

‘¢T’ll take a look out,” she said, “‘ and 
see what it’s like.” 

Sir Rudolph followed her, drew aside 
the curtains, and stood by her side, 
looking up at the sparkling sky. 

“Yes, it’s freezing,’ said Ursula ; 
**there’s no doubt about it. It’s a glo- 
rious night.” 

She stood for a minute, looking at 
the stars ; then suddenly turned from 
the window to the man beside her. 

‘““What’s the matter with you to- 
night, Sir Rudolph ?”’ she said. 

**T don’t know that anything is the 
matter, exactly. Iam dull, I suppose, 
as Miss Kinglake has already re- 
marked.”’ 

‘*¢ Not dull ; you are sad.” 

Sir Rudolph tried to laugh. ‘ That’s 
a kind way of putting it,’’ he said, 
‘¢ but it comes to much the same thing. 
What’s the difference ? ” 

‘¢ The difference is — you know what 
it is, much better than I can tell you.” 
Ursula paused ; but Sir Rudolph said 
nothing, and she added, with a touch 
of petulance in her tone, “but, of 
course, it’s none of my business.”’ 

‘‘No, it’s none of your business,” 
Sir Rudolph repeated. The speech 
was a rude one, but there was some- 
thing in the manner of making it that 
caused Ursula to forget she had been 
offended. 

‘“‘It was impertinent of me to ques- 
tion you,’’ she said frankly ; ** but it 
was because I don’t like to see y—to 
see anybody unhappy.” 

There was a little space of silence ; 
in the hall the music began again ; but 
the man and the girl did not move from 
the window. Outside in the garden a 
woman, shivering with the cold, started 
slightly as the music met her ears ; but 
it did not affect her now ; she hardly 
heard it, did not notice it after the first 
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few bars; her attention was concen- 
trated upon the two figures in the win- 
dow, showing clearly in the bright light 
of the cheerful room. 

“You are right,” said Sir Rudolph 
presently ; ‘¢ I don’t know why I should 
deny it — especially as my doing so is 
obviously unsuccessful. And yet I 
don’t know that ‘ sad’ is the right word 
to use; JI think it should rather be 
‘ frightened.’ ”’ 

“Frightened? You?” 

‘Yes ; is not frightened the word to 
use when you have seen a ghost ?”’ 

‘*Have you seen a ghost?’’? The 
girl’s voice was full of interest, of half- 
credulous wonder. 

** Not seen, exactly ; I seem to get 
hold of all the wrong worgs to-night, 
but heard; I have heard something 
that reminded me of a ghost.” 

*¢ What was it? ” 

‘A voice.” 

“And it spoke to you? Did it 
speak ? ”’ 

“Yes, it spoke, but it was not what 
it said ; it was the sound of it.” 

** Tt was the sound of it that reminded 
you of the ghost ?”’ 

“cc Yes.”’ 

“What sort of a voice was it? A 
man’s, I mean, or ——”’ 

‘¢ It was a woman’s voice.”’ 

*¢ And it reminded you, therefore, I 
suppose, of a woman ?”’ 

‘* Yes, of a woman.” 

The girl gave a little forced laugh. 
** Tt sounds sentimental,’’ she said. 

**Do you think so?” 

‘“*'Yes.’? Ursula’s voice was not 
quite as usual; a slight hardness had 
crept into it, and a faint ring of sar- 
casm. ‘* When you hear of voices be- 
longing to long ago—for I suppose the 
ghost belonged to long ago ?”’ 

“Ten years ago, if you call that 
long.”’ 

“Oh, yes, that’s quite long ago. 
Well, when you hear of a voice, and 
that voice a woman’s voice, belonging 
to long ago, it generally means a love- 
story — with a dismal ending.” 

‘¢ A very dismal ending.” 

“It was a love-story then? You 
were —in love with her ?” 
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“ Yes.”’ 

“And you have never forgotten 
her?” 

*¢ No, never.”’ 

“Tt is a long time to be so faithful.” 

‘‘T have not been faithful.” 

‘‘ Not faithful? But you said ——”’ 

** Said what ?”’ 

** That you had never forgotten her.” 

“¢ And that is very true.”’ 

“Then —— ” Suddenly Ursula 
started. ‘“‘ What’s that?’ she said. 
“Outside ? It sounded like foot- 
steps.’ 

‘*T didn’t hear anything,” said Sir 
Rudolph. ‘ But it is my fault ; I have 
frightened you with my ghost story.” 
He half smiled. “ Did you think it 
was the ghost ?”’ 

“‘ No,” said Ursula, ‘* but —— Hark ! 
there it is again.” 

‘‘1’ll soon see if there is anything,” 
said Sir Rudolph. ‘Stand back, Miss 
Dale, near the fire.”’ 

He opened the window, and leaned 
out. ‘‘Is there any one there ?”’ he 
called. He stepped over the low, 
wooden doors opening on to a short 
flight of steps and descended into the 
garden. The silence was complete ; 
the solitude of the garden appeared to 
be unbroken; dimly ahead he could 
see the dark mass of the woods ; but 
there was no sound or movement, 
either in the clearer space of the gar- 
den, or in the deep shadow of the 
house. Sir Rudolph walked a few paces 
along the path, waited a minute, and 
came back again. 

‘‘ There’s nobody there,’’ he said, as 
he shut and fastened the window. 
‘By Jove! but it’s cold though ; not 
ithe sort of night to tempt any one to 
linger about outside.” 

He drew the curtains, and came to 
Ursula, who was standing by the fire- 
place. 

‘‘T hope you’re not cold, Miss Dale. 
You ought not to have waited here 
while the window was open.”’ 

“Oh, I’m quite warm. There was 
nobody there, then ?” 

‘“‘No, nobody. It was all my fault, 
for frightening you.” 

“Tam not frightened — now.” 





The girl stood looking into the fire ; 
then she raised her eyes and spoke 
hesitatingly. 

*¢ Sir Rudolph !” 

4c“ Yes.” 

“Is she alive now —the ghost ?” 

**T don’t know.” 

“ But you hope ——” 

**T hope — not.”’ 

“T have promised the next dance to 
Captain Shaen,’”’ said Ursula. ‘“ Per- 
haps we had better go back.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

PRESSED close against the wall of 
the house, motionless, with cautious, 
faint-drawn breathing, the woman 
waited for several minutes after Sir 
Rudolph had shut the window. Then, 
at last, she crept forth on to the path 
again, and with slow, careful steps 
stole back towards the woods. Her 
hands were numb; she was chilled 
through and through; she walked 
quickly when she was a little way from 
the house, trying to bring back the 
circulation into her half-frozen limbs. 
On and on she went, through the silent 
woods ; the stars showed up above 
through the bare network of branches ; 
but the way was very dark as it wound 
in and out amongst the trees. The 
woman saw always the lighted window, 
with the two figures standing side by 
side ; the man, with his head a little 
bent as he spoke, the girl’s face raised 
as she looked up at him, listening. She 
thought of her face as she had seen it 
in the little square of glass in Mrs. 
Carter’s bedroom ; she put it side by 
side with that other face within the 
window, and she gave a short, harsh 
laugh of scorn as she hurried on. 

Suddenly she stopped ; she ought to 
have reached the stile by this time ; 
she ought, at least, to have struck the 
wider public path. But no; the wood 
was still thick about her, and the way 
was narrow. She paused a minute, 
looking helplessly round; then she 
moved on again, but more slowly now, 
and with her wandering mind recalled 
to the present imperative task of find- 
ing her way. The task was a hard 
one; the path she was in seemed to 
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wind on forever; she could not even 
tell whether she were going in the 
right direction ; and after twenty min- 
utes’ walking she seemed to be no 
nearer the edge of the wood. Still she 
pushed on; it was too cold to stand 
still; and the path would surely bring 
her out of the wood in the end. 

She began to grow frightened as she 
wandered on ; it was terribly lonely in 
amongst the silent trees ; and the sense 
of fatigue was heavy upon her again ; 
she felt that she could not go on walk- 
ing much longer ; yet the intense cold 
warned her that she must not stop and 
rest. But all at once hope sprang up 
again within her, for at last the crowded 
trees parted asunder, and suddenly the 
woman found herself in an open space. 
She took a few quicker steps forward, 
and then with a little cry drew back ; 
one step more and the firm ground 
under her ceased ; in the free space 
amidst the trees, still, dark, glazed over 
now with a thin film of clear, smooth 
ice, lay the Silent Pools. 

For a minute the woman stood trem- 
bling, frightened at the death that had 
been so near to her; then, suddenly, 
as she paused, the scene in the twilight 
swept back with vivid force into her 
mind. Again she heard the laughing 
voices, and saw the dim group standing 
by the water’s edge ; again she saw the 
two figures left alone, and heard the 
few words they said, and saw the girl 
drop her handkerchief, and the man 
bend his head over it as he followed 
her through the trees. Did he love 
her? Did he mean to marry her? 
The woman’s instinct told her the an- 
swer to the first question ; the second 
she could not answer; but as she 
found her way past the Blatherwicks’ 
cottage to the road, a dim thought 
shaped itself in her mind. She might 
go away from Aldenfold as quietly as 
she had come; she might go back to 
the old London life, and let the life 
that she had looked upon to-day go on 
without interruption; she might wait 
for a time ; and afterwards, if Sir Ru- 
dolph married, she might come to 
Aldenfold once more. .The words he 
had spoken on the heath, ‘‘ Some one I 
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hate,’’ and the sound in his voice as 
he had uttered them were present with 
her still; they cut into her heart and 
filled it with bitterness. Hatred was a 
terrible thing, so terrible that, once in- 
curred, it might as well be deserved to 
the uttermost ; and just by going away 
quietly, and waiting, and lending cer- 
tainty to an idea that was, in Sir Ru- 
dolph’s mind, as yet uncertain, she 
might justify his hatred and in the 
justification find a full revenge. 

The woman was on the road now; 
she had reached the hill, and she 
climbed it mechanically ; her brain, 
enfeebled by weakness and fatigue, 
was working feverishly; her heart, 
sore, discouraged, bitter, was tempted 
to abandon the hope that had upheld it 
during many struggling months, and to 
give its strength to a purpose of evil. 
The purpose grew as she climbed the 
hill; it was fixed and hard when she 
reached the top. Then, as the wide 
darkness of the heath opened out be- 
fore her, quite suddenly the words and 
the scenes that had tormented her all 
the evening gave place to another 
scene and other words; before her 
rose a vision of a summer’s morning, 
with sunlight breaking through boughs 
of close-leaved green, and all the joy of 
summer in the air; and a man’s voice 
said, ** I love you.”? The sudden mem- 
ory startled the woman by its vivid- 
ness ; it came like a glimpse of heaven ; 
it thrilled her with despair, then 
touched her with something that was 
higher than hope. She fell upon her 
knees on the hard, frozen road, and 
she sobbed out broken words. 

“Tll have a tug for it,’ she said, 
“T’ll have a tug. Itll save him any 
way, whatever comes.”’ 


CHAPTER VII. 

THE next morning, soon after break- 
fast, Sir Rudolph Leith and several of 
his guests were gathered round the fire 
in the morning-room discussing the 
plans for the day. The door opened, 
and the butler came in. 

“Tf you please, Sir Rudolph, there’s 
somebody wants to see you.”’ 

** Who is it ?” 
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‘A woman, Sir Rudolph. She give 
no name.” 

‘Don’t you know her? It’s some- 
body from about here, I suppose ?”’ 

“T’ve never seen her before to my 
knowledge, Sir Rudolph. She’s not 
quite like the people in the village ; 
she’s a—she’s more of a person than a 
woman, Sir Rudolph.”’ 

‘¢ Show her into the library.” 

Five minutes later Sir Rudolph Leith 
crossed the hall and entered the library. 
It was a long room; the walls were 
lined with bookshelves; at one end 
was a large bow-window opening on to 
the lawn. When Sir Rudolph entered 
the room the woman was standing at 
the window looking out; she turned 
at the sound of the opening door. 
He could see that she was rather tall 
and slightly made; he could not see 
her face, for her back was towards the 
light and she wore a veil. He stood a 
few paces within the door. 

‘You wished to see me, I be- 
lieve ?” 

The woman did not ‘answer; she 
bowed her head slightly, and moved a 
step forward. 

** May I ask what 

Sir Rudolph paused ; still the woman 
did not speak, and presently he ad- 
vanced towards her across the room. 

‘“*May I ask what it is that you 
want ?” 

At last the woman answered. 

*¢T have something to tell you.”’ 

She spoke in a low, husky, whisper- 
ing voice ; it was the same voice that 
he had heard by the lodge gate on the 
evening before. 

‘You are the woman I met last 
night,” he said. ‘Why have you 
come here?” His voice hardened as 
he spoke ; a look that was almost fierce 
had come into his eyes. 

The woman was trembling; she 
clasped her hands, and let her bowed 
head sink lower ; she did not answer. 

‘“*Speak to me,’ said Sir Rudolph ; 
‘‘answer me. Why have you come 
here? Who are you?” 

Then, at last, she spoke in her natu- 
ral voice, and as she spoke she raised 
her head and looked at him. 
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‘* Rudolph,” she said, ‘don’t you 
know me ? ” 

“ Bertha ! ”’ 

For a full minute there was silence in 
the room ; the woman lifted her veil. 
Sir Rudolph could see her face plainly ; 
his own face was deadly pale ; his teeth 
were set. 

Outside in the hall there was a sound 
of footsteps, and a girl’s voice sang the 
same waltz air that the woman had 
heard dimly as she had waited in the 
cold the night before. As Sir Rudolph 
heard the voice, his face grew sterner, 
and then, when the sound of the sing- 
ing had died away, he spoke. 

‘¢ Why have you come here ?” 

“ To see’? —the voice quivered piti- 
fully — “* to see —I’ve kept quite right 
for near a year —if you would give me 
another try.”’ 

‘¢ Another try ?’? The man’s voice 
was full of cruel irony. ‘‘ Do you mean 
that you want to come and live here — 
as mistress of my house ? ” 

‘“*T didn’t know it was such a fine 
place.” 

There was another pause, and then 
Sir Rudolph spoke again. 

‘“T had begun to think you were 
dead.”’ 

‘“T know. I heard you were mak- 
ing inquiries ; it was in January that 
I heard about it first, and I didn’t 
know ——”’ 

** Know what ?” 

‘Why it was ; if it was because you 
wanted to be sure of being free, or be- 
cause — because you wanted to find me 
again.” 

The woman raised her eyes as she 
finished her hesitating speech, and 
caught the expression on Sir Rudolph’s 
face ; her own expression changed, and 
her voice gathered strength. 

‘¢ You cared once,” she cried ; ** you 
did care once.” 

‘“¢Was it my fault that I ceased to 
care — or yours ?”’ 

‘Mine; I don’t blame you. You 
hate me now —you told me so last 
night, and I don’t blame you. Only — 
I had thought, perhaps — it might have 
lasted — a little — the love.”’ 

‘* Why should it last? What memo- 
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ries had it to look back upon? What 
scenes - 
The woman interrupted him. 
‘When you first knew me,’ she 





said ; ‘‘it was different when you first 
knew me. Can’t you look back to 
then ?”’ 


‘“What’s the use? I 
young — and a fool.” 

‘What for? Because of the loving, 
or because ——”’ 

The woman paused, but Sir Rudolph 
did not answer, and she went on speak- 
ing, a sort of passionate entreaty in her 
voice. 

‘‘Don’t say it was because of the | 
marrying,’ she said; ‘‘don’t say it| 
was because you made an honest | 
woman of me. It’s kept me straight 
many a time ; even when I’ve been | 
hard druv’ I’ve kept myself respect-| 
able —I shouldn’t ever have come | 
back else —because, when I got to} 
know what the world was like, I knew 
you might have acted different, and | 
was grateful to you for saving me from | 
shame. I’ve always looked up to you | 
for it ; I’ve always been proud to think 
of you as being better than other men. 
Don’t tell me now you’re sorry you did 
it —don’t tell me that! ” 

Sir Rudoiph’s eyes were looking be- 
yond the woman, out into the garden. 
A girl was crossing the lawn ; she came 
close to the bow-window, and stood 
peering into the room. 

“Don’t tell me,” the woman re- 
peated ; ** don’t tell me you’re sorry.”’ 

Sir Rudolph looked from the haggard | 

face before him to the laughing, glow- | 
ing face at the window. 

“T can’t answer 
fiercely ; ‘ 
or feel, or say.”’ 

Then, standing outside the window, | 
Ursula Dale began to tap lightly on the | 
panes. Sir Rudolph crossed the room | 
rapidly, and opened the window. | 

“What do you want?” His voice | 
was harsh and angry ; the girl looked | 
up at him in astonishment. | 

“Sir Rudolph, what is the matter ? 
What have I done ?” 

“Nothing; but I am ay ee 
gaged. What is it vou want?” 


was very 











you,” he said 
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‘IT only came toask —— But it does 
not matter. I am sorry I disturbed 
you.” 

The girl turned away. Sir Rudolph 
watched her while she took a few slow 
steps ; then, with a sudden impulse, he 
followed her, and laid his hand upon 
her arm. 

*¢ Do not go,”’ he said ; ‘* come back ; 
I have something to say to you.” 

Ursula Dale turned, and followed 


| him back into the room. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine, 
THE JAPANESE INVASION OF COREA IN 
1592. 

THE Japanese islands seem especially 
protected by nature against the dan- 
gers of foreign invasion ; secure on 
one side by the breadth of the Pacific 
Ocean, they are separated by five 
hundred miles of sea from the shores 
of China. The only attempt recorded 
in history to invade the Empire of 
the Rising Sun came from the Mogul 
conquerors of China, when, in 1269, 
Kublai Khan sent an armament against 
it which was wrecked in the stormy 
seas that guard the Japanese coasts. 
These islanders are naturally bold and 
enterprising, and for many ages have 
borne the reputation of being keen, 
fierce, and fond of war. Besides con- 
tinually fighting among themselves, 
the Japanese have twice invaded the 
The 
first expedition took place in the begin- 
ning of the third century of our era 
under the martial Princess Sin Kou 
Kwo Gau, the widow of the dairi or 
mikado of Japan. Her troops effected 
'a landing in Korea, and subdued a part 
of the country ; ; but the footing which 
| they gained was afterwards lost, though 
some boastful traditions of conquest 
remained. 

Of the second invasion of Corea we 
have much fuller accounts than are 
generally found in the insipid chroni- 
It took place towards 


Japan, no longer to Europe a distant 
rumor, had been visited for half a cen- 








tury by the Portuguese traders. At 
that time the Japanese islands were 
under the sway of a successful usurper 
called Fide-Joshi, or Faxiba, who is 
generally known in history by his sov- 
ereign title of Taicosama. Our princi- 
pal authorities for the events of his 
reign are the Jesuit priests, who were 
then numerous in Japan. These ac- 
complished and daring missionaries 
mixed with the peopie, kept up an 
intercourse with many of the princes 
and daimios, and took a shrewd survey 
of the political events of the time. 
They sent to their general at Rome 
annual letters and reports, many of 
which have been printed in divers 
languages, and a collection of which I 
was able to study in the Museum Cal- 
vet at Avignon. Some of them are 
cited in a paper, ** The Hundred Years 
of Christianity in Japan,” in the Quar- 
terly Review for April, 1871 ; otherwise 
it would seem useless to quote docu- 
ments which the reader might fail to 
find in our largest libraries. Much of 
the information which they contain 
may, however, be found in the more 
accessible ecclesiastical histories of Jar- 
ric, Solier, Crasset, and Charlevoix. 
Taicosama was a man of low birth 
and strange appearance. Even among 
the little Japanese he was of dwarfish 
stature, no higher than fifty inches, 
but stout and very strong. He had 
six fingers on one hand, and his eyes 
were unnaturally prominent. They 
gave him the nickname of monkey- 
face. His first occupation was that of 
a wood-cutter, but becoming a soldier, 
his skill, valor, and intelligence soon 
caught the notice of the siogun, 
Nobunanga, by whom he was rapidly 
promoted. When Nobunanga with his 
son fell a victim to a sudden revolt, 
Taicosama was absent on a distant 
expedition, but returning by rapid 
marches at the head of a disciplined 
army, he declared himself the avenger 
of his patron. At that time the dairis, 
or mikados, lived at Meaco stripped of 
all power and with scanty revenues, 
but still revered as the descendants of 
the gods and retaining the right of 
bestowing titles of honor. The whole 
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military and civil power was in the 
hands of the siogun, and this office had 
long been the prize of the most success- 
ful military adventurer. Taicosama, 
after parading for a while as the pro- 
tector of the grandson of Nobunanga, 
assumed the supreme power for him- 
self. In the course of ten years he 
brought all the sixty-six princes of 
Japan under his sway. He quelled 
the great and raised the low where he 
saw that they could usefully serve 
him. He proclaimed himself the pro- 
tector of the tillers of the soil, by 
whom his kingdom was filled with 
plenty. He was subject to sudden 
flashes of suspicion, kept every one 
under the law, and insisted that his 
subjects should observe the rules of 
continence and morality which he him- 
self transgressed. It is a tradition that 
Japan was never better ruled than un- 
der Taicosama; though not loved he 
was admired and feared. 

His power being firmly established in 
Japan, Taicosama began to look abroad 
for further aggrandizement, and re- 
solved to do something which should 
place him after his death among the 
camis, the deified rulers of the empire. 

He first sent a message to the Span- 
ish governor of the Philippines, order- 
ing him to acknowledge his supremacy 
and to pay him tribute ; but no atten- 
tion was paid to this haughty demand, 
nor were the Japanese able even in the 
East India islands to carry on a contest 
with the naval power of Spain. 

Taicosama then turned his eyes to 
China. Relations between that coun- 
try and Japan had rarely been friendly, 
and since 1380 the two nations had 
closed their ports against each other’s 
ships. It still galled the Japanese to 
remember that one of their sioguns 
had, to prop his own contested power, 
done homage to a Chinese emperor of 
the dynasty of Ming. Taicosama sent 
a message to the king of Corea com- 
plaining that the customary tributes 
were no longer paid, and on this de- 
mand being complied with, he an- 
nounced to the Corean ambassador his 
intention of invading China; Corea, 
he said, should be his vanguard, and 
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his friendship for that country would 
depend upon their conduct in assisting 
him. As the king, who was a tributary 
to the Chinese Empire, refused to 
allow the Japanese army to pass 
through his territory, Taicosama deter- 
mined to occupy Corea. In planning 
this expedition the Jesuits tell us that 
the politic siogun wished at the same 
time to effect another object. It is 
only natural that the Jesuit fathers 
should view all events as bearing upon 
the grand design which so deeply en- 
gaged their thoughts, the conversion of 
Japan to Christianity. Nevertheless 
there seems reason for believing that 
they had correctly divined some of the 
schemes of the siogun in the conduct 
of his enterprise. About this time 
there were one hundred and forty 
members of the order of Loyola in 
Japan, and the progress they had made 
in the work of conversion might well 
excite misgivings in the mind of so 
sagacious a politician as Taicosama. 
Christianity had been first preached in 
Japan in 1549 by St. Francis Xavier, 
who shares with Las Casas the title of 
Apostle of the Indies, and when Taico- 
sama passed over to the island of Ki- 
usiu to receive the homage of its 
princes, he was struck by the spread of 
the new religion. His predecessor 
Nobunanga had always shown a ruth- 
less hostility to the bonzes, and had 
protected the Catholic priests. Pro- 
voked by the controversial attacks of 
the missionaries, the bonzes had com- 
plained to Nobunanga that these foreign 
priests meant to destroy the religion 
of the empire. ‘*How many sects 
have you in Japan ?” scornfully asked 
the siogun. ‘ Thirty-five,” they an- 
swered. ‘‘Then if you have so many, 
we can easily bear with a thirty-sixth. 
Leave the strangers in peace.” But 
now it appeared that the thirty-sixth 
sect could not suffer any of the others 
to exist where it had the power. 

From the details given in the mis- 
sionary reports it appears that there 
were at that time about two hundred 
thousand native Christians in Japan. 
The converts were most numerous in 
Kiusiu and the neighboring isles. The 
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kings of Bungo, Arima, and Omura 
had become Christians, had forced 
their subjects at the sword’s point 
to submit to baptism, had driven out 
the bonzes, demolished their dwellings 
and temples, and confiscated their rev- 
enues. In the larger island of Niphon 
the Jesuits had also made a number of 
converts, among whom were many of 
high rank. Appearing as ambassadors, 
missionaries, and traders, and introduc- 
ing arts and commodities, they played 
a conspicuous part in Japan ; and if 
they continued to increase the number 
of their converts it was easy to per- 
ceive that, with the support of the 
Portuguese, they might in time become 
dangerous. Professing obedience to a 
foreign priest, they sought to over- 
throw the gods of the: empire, to bring 
down the political and: theological edi- 
fice in which Taicosama’s own power 
was involved. In 1587 he accordingly 
issued a decree forbidding the fathers. 
to continue their work of conversion, 
and caused an inquiry to be made 
about their converts. The Jesuits tell 
us that the siogun was startled by the 
report of their number. He did not 
at the time follow up his threats, but 
the expedition to Corea gave him an 
opportunity of getting rid of the more 
powerful princes and nobles of Kiusiu, 
while at the same time furthering his 
own aims. The Japanese annals as- 
sign the command of the expedition to 
Josi-tosi, the ruler of Tsusima. The 
Jesuits, on the other hand, give the 
principal credit to Tsucamidono, the 
admiral of Japan, called by them Don 
Augustin. Owing no doubt to the de- 
sire of subsequent sioguns to erase all 
record of Christianity, there is no men- 
tion of this man in the Japanese chron- 
icles, but he is a prominent figure in 
the Chinese account of the war under 
the name of Hing Tchang. Don Au- 
gustin had taken the part of Taicosama 
in the civil wars, and had been re- 
warded with half the principality of 
Fingo. His father had died a Chris- 
tian ; and he himself forced his vassals 
to profess the new religion, and col- 
lected Christian refugees in his State. 
The Jesuits celebrate his piety, wis- 
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dom, skill, and valor, and make him 
the hero of the Corean expedition.} 

In the year 1592 the Japanese troops 
were collected at Tsusima, the nearest 
island to the coast of Corea, about 
sixty miles off, whence they passed 
over as speedily as their means of 
transport allowed. A vanguard of 
twenty thousand soldiers comprising 
most of the Christian princes of Kiusiu, 
crossed in eight hundred ships under 
the command of Don Augustin. <Ac- 
cording to the Jesuits Taicosama cal- 
culated that if the expedition failed the 
Christian lords would all be killed ; if 
it succeeded they could be induced to 
settle in Corea; moreover, by with- 
drawing the means of transport he 
would always be able to prevent or 
regulate the manner of their return. 

The Japanese were well armed with 
swords, lances, and halberts, and had 
brazen cannon. When we remember 
that so late as 1638 the siogun had to 
apply to the Dutch for the aid of their 
ship-guns to batter the fortress of Xima- 
bara, where the Christians of Arima 
were standing at bay, it does not seem 
likely that these brazen cannon did 
much execution. The Japanese had 
also muskets, though probably the sup- 
ply was not great.2, The Chinese de- 
scribe the king of Corea as a prince 
so entirely given up to pleasure and 
debauchery that he never so much as 
thought of being on his guard. The 
Coreans were poorly armed, their chief 
weapons being bows and arrows; on 


their ramparts were mounted guns 
from which they shot darts. Don 
Augustin landed near Fusan. Along 


the river side up to the fort calthrops 
had been scattered to annoy the cav- 
alry ; the place was garrisoned by six 


1 A particular account of the Corean war, taken 
from a complete history of the Dynasty of Ming, is 
given in the fourth volume of the “‘ General His- 
tory of China,” by P. Duhalde, 1741. 

2 William Adams, who describes the garrison 
of Meaco and Ozaca in 1613, says that they had 
ealivers, “for muskets they have none, neither 
will they use any.” Captain Saris, who saw the 
Japanese troops in the same year, also tells us 
that they had no muskets; but Don Rodrigo de 
Velasco five years earlier, in 1608, saw a thousand 
musketeers at Jeddo. Both the Jesuits and 
Chinese accounts of the war report that the Jap- 
anese used muskets, 
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thousand men, and fenced by a wall 
with towers and a deep ditch. The 
Japanese filled up the ditch with fag- 
gots, and though vigorously repulsed 
on the first attack, carried the place at 
the second assault and killed the gov- 
ernor. After capturing another for- 
tress called Foquinangi, they marched 
straight upon Seoul, the capital of Co- 
rea, defeating an army on the way. 
We are told that through the jealousy 
of Toronosuqui, one of the heathen 
generals associated with him by Tai- 
cosama, Don Augustin was allowed to 
fight another battle unsupported against 
sixty thousand of the enemy. The 
Christian hero was equal to the occa- 
sion, and the king, setting fire to the 
magazines, abandoned the place and 
fled to the Chinese frontier. Don 
Augustin marched his troops into the 
town, and despatched a courier to an- 
nounce that he had conquered Corea in 
five-and-twenty days. 

Taicosama, delighted with this rapid 
success, sent a letter full of commenda- 
tion to Don Augustin along with the 
present of a horse and two swords, 
which is considered the highest honor 
in Japan. The victorious general then 
pushed forward to Pean (Ping-Yang), 
about two days’ journey from China, 
while his colleague took up a position 
towards Tartary. They both entrenched 
and fortified themselves, and Taico- 
sama was at first liberal with his rein- 
forcements. But after a time, say the 
Jesuits, the siogun began to grow jeal- 
ous of Don Augustin and his successes, 
and ordered him to send back the fleet, 
that he might lead his troops over in 
person. This, however, he had no in- 
tention of doing, being probably well 
satisfied to get rid of so many of his 
turbulent nobility, and to gratify their 
taste for fighting. 

In the mean time the king of Corea, 
from his place of refuge on the fron- 
tier, had been sending courier after 
courier to the emperor of China, and 
the soldiers of the dragon standard 
were now making their way by toil- 
some marches to the Yalou River. 

The Japanese field force was scarcely 
settled in Ping-Yang when they were 
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attacked by an army of the Chinese and | 
The assailants were twice|had been exchanged, it was agreed 


Coreans. 


driven back with great slaughter from|that the Japanese 


walls no higher than ten feet, and 
their general taken prisoner and sent 
over to Taicosama. The Chinese now 
proposed a suspension of arms till con- 
ditions of peace should be arranged. 
Don Augustin, though he knew that 
it was only intended to gain time, was 
fain to accept this proposal, for he 
found himself in a dangerous situation. 
Many of the defeated Coreans had fled 
to the forests and mountains, and were 
now active in intercepting the enemy’s 
supplies ; others had sought refuge in 
the isles about the coast, whence they 
harassed the invading fleet in ships 
much larger and stronger than Taico- 
sama’s. During the war they are said 
to have taken as many as five hundred 


of the small Japanese ships. Unable 
to get provisions from the wasted 


country, and receiving but scanty sup- 
plies from their own, the Japanese 
soldiers were sore pressed. Many of 
them deserted, only to be cut off by 
the Coreans on the way. The Chinese 
had in the mean time been strongly 
reinforced, and under a skilful general, 
Li-ju-Song, made a second attack on 
Ping-Yang. This time they were suc- 
cessful. After some desperate fighting 
they entered the town. Don Augus- 
tin, who had retired into the citadel 
evacuated it during the night; and 
the Chinese, following him up, killed 
nearly four hundred of his men and 
took many prisoners. At break of day 
the Japanese reached one of their forts, 
which they found abandoned by the 
king of Bungo in a panic on hearing 
the tidings from Ping-Yang. Asecond 
fort was also found deserted, and 
Augustin’s force, which had only pro- 
visions for one day, was obliged to 
march for three days together through 
heavy snow. At the third fort they 
found reinforcements which enabled 
them to make a stand against the far- 
ther advance of the Chinese, and by 
means of a skilfully planned ambush to 
inflict some loss upon them. 

Fighting went on with varied for- 
tune, but the advantage rested with 
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the Chinese. After some overtures 
should evacuate 
Seoul, and fall back upou the twelve 
fortresses which they had erected along 
the seacoast; the Coreans on their 
part were to send an embassy to Taico- 
sama; and Don Augustin returned to 
Japan, with the two Corean envoys 
and a Chinese mandarin, to explain to 
the siogun how it went with his army. 
Eventually peace was concluded on the 
following conditions : the Chinese were 
to cede the sovereignty of five out of 
the eight provinces of Corea, and to 
open their ports to the Japanese traders, 
while the emperor of China was to give 
his daughter in marriage to the siogun. 
Considering the fortunes of the war, 
these terms look very favorable for 
Japan; but it does not appear that 
they were ever ratified, and the Chi- 
nese, already in danger fromthe Man- 
chus, had reason to fear a prolonged 
war with another foe. Taicosama re- 
ceived Don Augustin with favor, but 
deprived the Christian Prince of Bungo 
of his kingdom for abandoning the 
forts. 

The Jesuits are prolix about the de- 
tails of the negotiations, and there was 
evidently much finessing on both sides. 
The attitude of the Chinese ambassa- 
dors is represented in the letters of the 
Jesuits as more yielding than in the 
accounts given in the Japanese annals. 
It seems likely that the fathers received 
direct information about the negotia- 
tions from the Christian Prince of Fingo 
with whom they had frequent inter- 
course. Knowing that Taicosama was 
tired of the unprofitable war in which 
so much blood and treasure had been 
wasted, Don Augustin sent a message 
through a Chinese named Juquequin to 
the emperor at Pekin that Taicc sama 
would be pleased to receive an embassy 
to treat for peace. The siogun on his 
part made great preparation to enter- 
tain the Chinese ambassadors, which 
were interrupted by a terrible earth- 
quake that ruined his palaces and killed 
many people in Niphon. Owing to 
this and other delays the embassy did 
not reach Ozaca till September, 1596. 
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According to the Japanese accounts the 
Chinese envoys presented the siogun 
with a crown, a robe, and a golden seal, 
and after a splendid banquet Taicosama 
ordered two learned men to read the 
letter from the emperor of China, 
which was found to run somewhat as 
follows: ‘‘ We specially invest you 
with the dignity of ruler of Japan and 
have sent our commission for this pur- 
pose. We alsosend you acrown anda 
robe, so that you may be in agreement 
with our ancient customs. Be careful 
to act in a way that is worthy of your 
position as our minister. Be grateful 
for the imperial favor bestowed upon 
you. Follow always our orders.”? Tai- 
cosama waxed furious at this insolent 
letter. ‘‘ Iam already king of Niphon,”’ 
he cried. ‘Iam so alone, and if it is 
necessary, I shall know how to change 
places, making Tai-Ming my vassal.”’ 
The Chinese say that Taicosama ac- 
cepted the honor bestowed upon him 
by their emperor, but was offended by 
the low rank of the Corean envoys and 
the meanness of their gifts. The Jesuit 
accounts on the other hand maintain 
that Taicosama, though displeased with 
the scanty deference of the Coreans, 
dismissed the Chinese envoys after 
having made a peace with the emperor, 
and sent a message after them, which 
reached them at Sacay, asking if there 
was any further favor which they could 
request. The ambassadors, anxious to 
make the best of the opportunity, an- 
swered that it would crown the whole 
negotiation if the siogun would raze 
the forts and withdraw his troops from 
Corea. 

It seems certain, however, that Tai- 
cosama was so much provoked by the 
Chinese embassy that he gave orders 
to renew the war. In the mean time 
the Jesuits had to suffer some persecu- 
tions in Japan, but they were not so 
severe or sustained as to check the 
work of propagandism, and the good 
fathers were moreover mightily cheered 
by the hopes that the Christian sol- 
diers of Don Augustin might be 
spreading the true faith in Corea. One 
Japanese cavalier was indeed so zeal- 
ous in -baptizing the natives that he 





never rode out without a servant fol- 
lowing him with a flagon of water that 
he might not lack the means of per- 
forming the rite upon any children 
whom he met. Many of the Corean 
prisoners and slaves were baptized. 
Some boys were sent by Don Augustin 
to be educated by the Jesuits, and later 
on their names are found recorded as 
missionaries and martyrs. For nine 
years the Jesuits had managed to evade 
the edicts against them in a very politic 
manner, but Taicosama, seeing that 
they still persevered in their work of 
conversion, caused six Franciscans, 
three Jesuits, and fifteen lay members 
of the mission to be impaled alive at 
Nagasaki on the 3rd of January, 1597. 
Meanwhile the Japanese troops had 
been resting secure in their fortresses 
along the Corean coast ; and large rein- 
forcements were now sent over to 
rekindle the war. The command of 
the whole army was given to Quin- 
dono, a cousin of the siogun’s wife. 
Don Augustin was ordered to act upon 
the seacoast, and gained a great vic- 
tory over a Chinese fleet of eighty sail, 
while two divisions of the army ad- 
vanced once more upon Seoul. The 
king offered to pay a yearly tribute 
and to give his two sons as hostages if 
Taicosama would recall his army, but 
his offers were rejected. A Chinese 
force was, however, more persuasive, 
and the Japanese were compelled to 
fall back upon two of their forts; in 
one of which, Wei-Chan, near the 
south-west extremity of Corea, they 
successfully withstood an assault, kill- 
ing, it is said, no less than ten thou- 
sand of the enemy. <A second attack 
was made upon the strong position into 
which Don Augustin had retired, rest- 
ing on the port of Ning-hai. The Chi- 
nese confess that their commander, 
Leou Ting, invited Hing Tchang (Don 
Augustin) to an entertainment in his 
camp. The Chinese general caused 
one of his officers to take his place and 
name, that he might with more con- 
venience give the signal to set upon 
the Japanese chief, who had only fifty 
horsemen with him ; but Don Augus- 
tin becoming suspicious, the signal was 
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given somewhat too early. The Japan- 
ese leaped on his horse, and his attend- 
ants, forming a triangular squadron, 
cut their way with great slaughter 
through the Chinese, and got clear 
off. Don Augustin on his return to the 
fort sent Leou a woman’s headdress ; 
whereupon the Chinese general imme- 
diately ordered an assault, only to be 
driven back with heavy loss. The fur- 
ther prosecution of the war was now 
slackened by the illness of Taicosama, 
who died on September 15th, 1598, at 
the age of sixty-four. A magnificent 
temple was raised over his tomb at 
Meaco, and divine honors paid to his 
memory. Within its walls was shown 
the place where were buried the ears 
and noses of three thousand Coreans 
who had been massacred at one time. 
He left behind him only one son, a 
child of six years old, whom he com- 
mitted to the care of Ijejas, king of 
Kuanto, who was declared regent. It 
is said that Taicosama before he died 
had given orders that his troops should 
be withdrawn from Corea. At any 
rate this was soon done by Ijejas, who 
had other ends in view than prosecut- 
ing so wasteful an undertaking. Two 
hundred thousand troops had been em- 
ployed in the war, and the loss of life 
had been very great. 

The energies of the Japanese were 
now engaged in a civil war in which 
Don Augustin took sides against Ije- 
jas ; but he was defeated, made pris- 
oner, and beheaded, dying like a good 
Catholic with the words Jesu Maria 
upon his lips. IZjejas, best known in 
history as Daifusama, in the end got 
rid of Fide Jori, son of Taicosama, and 
founded a new line of sioguns. Peace 
was made with China in 1607, but hos- 
tilities continued between Japan and 
Corea till 1615 ; and trade between the 
two countries was always kept under 
jealous restrictions. 

We are informed in the ‘ Apercu 
Général des Trois Royaumes,”’ trans- 
lated from the original Japanese by 
Klaproth, that the miseries they en- 
dured from this invasion awoke the 
military spirit of the Coreans, so that 
they had in 1786 a formidable fleet and 
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fourteen fortified ports. The military 
governor of Tsusima, however, still 
held the right of keeping some hun- 
dreds of Japanese soldiers at Fusan. 
Europe has now been startled by the 
news that the descendant of the dairis, 
again grasping the power of his remote 
ancestors, has renewed the invasion of 
Taicosama, and that the Manchu suc- 
cessors of the dynasty of Ming are 
gathering their hosts to meet the Jap- 
anese on the old battleground where 
the Chinese fought them three hun- 
dred years ago. What changes have 
taken place since then have been 
mainly for the advantage of Japan. 
They seem at present to have the com- 
mand of the sea, and the Chinese, if 
obliged to send their troops by land to 
Corea, will be exposed to the same 
difficulties as the Russians were in the 
Crimean war. As in the days of Tai- 
cosama the Japanese have gained con- 
siderable advantages at the outset ; but 
if the struggle be prolonged I am in- 
clined to think that they will fail to 
keep the peninsula of Corea against 
the might of China. 
WILLIAM W. IRELAND. 


From Longman’s Magazine. 
THE ROMAN JOURNAL OF GREGOROVIUS. 


BY MRS. W. E. H. LECKY. 


In the autumn of 1893 a second 
edition appeared of the ‘ Rémische 
Tagebiicher’’ of Gregorovius. This 
journal dates from 1852 to 1874, the 
most momentous period of his life. 
He bequeathed it to his friend, Pro- 
fessor Althaus, who prefaces it with a 
biographical sketch. Gregorovius left 
no directions for the publication of the 
journal, but the fact that he carefully 
revised it, while he destroyed his other 
papers and his friends’ correspondence, 
speaks for itself. The journal reflects 
the many-sided culture of the writer, 
the temperament of the poet, combined 
with the depth and thoroughness of the 
historian. It records the great events 
of the day. It gives us glimpses of the 
remarkable men with whom he came 
in contact. To those who only care for 
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the objective side of an author, its 
thoughtful introspection may some- 


times appear egotistical. Others, who 
like to follow the inner workings of 
the mind in the conception and execu- 
tion of a great work, will find a special 
interest in those passages. 

The place where Gregorovius was 
born had an important influence on his 
intellectual development. His father 
was counsellor at Neidenburg, where 
stood the ruins of a mediseval castle of 
the Teutonic knights. He was the 
means of procuring its restoration, and 
when it was completed the law offices 
were transferred thither, and the coun- 
sellor with his numerous family took 
up his abode in it. Such surroundings 
gave the youngest son, the future his- 
torian of Rome, an early interest in 
the Middle Ages. He used to say that 
but for his having spent his youth in 
this castle, the history of Rome might 
never have been writien. Ferdinand 
Gregorovius first studied theology, but 
soon found himself unfit for it, and 
gave himself up to philosophy and his- 
tory. After teaching some years at the 
University of Kénigsberg, where his 
first books appeared, he felt himself 
irresistibly drawn to Italy, and in spite 
of small means he migrated thither in 
1852, following in the footsteps of a 
friend, the young historical painter, 

3orntrager. The latter died before the 
arrival of Gregorovius, and this, and 
the death of a promising nephew, at 
first so deeply colored his thoughts that 
he failed to find the stimulus which he 
expected from Italian surroundings. 
Time, however, softened the blow, and 
in May, 1853, he says: ‘“‘ The Roman 
air has on me the effect of champagne. 
This sunny atmosphere penetrates me 
as if from distant happy regions.’’ He 
went to Naples, Pompeii, La Cava, 
Salerno, Peestum. He found the three 
temples magnificent and grand, like a 
trilogy of Aischylus. ‘*Soon I shall 
see Syracuse. I rejoice like a child at 
the prospect of breathing the air of 
Greece.”? On October 3, 1854, we find 
the momentous passage: ‘I intend 


writing the history of Rome in the 
Middle Ages. 


This work requires, it 
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seems to me, the highest calling ; yea, 
an injunction from the Capitoline Jupi- 
ter himself. The thought struck me, 
impressed by the sight of the city from 
the island bridge of S.° Bartolomeo, I 
must undertake something great which 
will give substance to my life. I com- 
municated the plan to Dr. Braun, secre- 
tary of the Archzeological Institute. 
He reflected and said, ‘This is an at- 
tempt in which every one must fail.’ ”’ 
But nothing daunted, Gregorovius 
began to collect his materials, while 
working at the same time at various 
other things, chiefly poems. April 30, 
1856, we read: “Rome is the demon 
with which I wrestle. If I am victo- 
rious in the struggle, that is, if I suc- 
ceed in subduing this overwhelming 
world power by making it a subject of 
searching inquiry and artistic treat- 
ment, I shall be a conqueror indeed.”’ 
On September 25, 1856, he writes from 
Genazzano: ‘‘ To-morrow I return to 
Rome, where I will begin the first vol- 
ume of the history of the city in the 
Middle Ages. I shall soon see whether 
by God’s grace I am destined for this 
work or not.”’ 

The journal suffers a good deal 
of interruption, as Gregorovius now 
plunges into his new work, finishing 
at the same time ‘“* The Tombs of the 
Popes,”’? and the poem ‘ Euphorion,’’ 
which both appeared in 1857. In 1858 
the first two volumes of the history 
were completed. He read parts aloud 
to the Grand Duchess Helena of Rus- 
sia, who was then staying in Rome. 
He describes that remarkable princess 
as *¢a stately, beautiful woman, of rare 
culture, and with vivid interests for all 
branches of knowledge.” ‘ Nothing 
calls the attention better to defects of 
form than reading aloud to attentive 
listeners. The grand duchess remarked 
to me that my style was tendu. She 
hit on the right criticism. In the first 
chapters Iam uncertain and therefore’ 
labored. I must become lighter.’? He 
also read to Ampére, “ one of the most 


genial of Frenchmen, good-natured, 
kind, vivacious, and, what is rare 
among them, without vanity.”’” He 


made the acquaintance of Baron von 

















Haxthausen, a Westphalian, the well-| 


known writer on Russia, who had a 
tendency to spiritualism and was inex- 
haustible in ghost stories. Gregorovius 
himself was a great dreamer. In the 
early part of the journal he tells an ex- 
perience which might be recorded in 
the annals of the Psychical Society. 
When he was a boy at the Gymnasium, 
before his Abiturienten examination — 
the equivalent of matriculation — he 
dreamt that the professor gave him the 
‘**Qde of Horace,” ‘‘ Justum ac tena- 
cem propositi virum,”’ to explain. ‘I 
studied it well,’’ he says, ‘‘and when 
on the day of the examination I en- 
tered the hall with my schoolfellows, I 
told them in what way I had learned 
what I was going to be examined in. 
They laughed at me. Professor Pe- 
trany took up Horace and said to me : 
‘*Open at the Ode, ‘Justum ac tena- 
cem propositi virum.’’? The others 
looked at me in astonishment, and I 
passed brilliantly.” 

On April 29, 1859, the Allgemeine 
Zeitung announced the publication of 
the first volume of the ‘‘ History of the 
City of Rome in the Middle Ages.” 
‘‘Thus the beginning coincides with 
what appears to be a complete revolu- 
tion of Italy.”” The events of this 
momentous year keenly interested Gre- 
gorovius : *I look upon the indepen- 
dence of Italy as a sacred national 
right,”’ he says, ‘‘ and were every Aus- 
trian in Lombardy my own brother, I 
would urge the Italians to drive him 
away. But I cannot bear the thought 
that a man like Napoleon should take 
the glory of having liberated a people. 
Germany will renew its youth ; Prussia 
is its Piedmont. The Protestant prin- 
ciple will triumph ; but, by the possible 
destruction of the temporal power of 
the pope, Catholicism will concentrate 
itself energetically, and a struggle of 
religious principles is at hand.”’ 

In October of the same year Grego- 
rovius spent twelve days at Monte 
Casino, to which the librarian Kalefati 
had invited him. There he distinctly 
heard the cannonading at Gaeta. If 
the Archives did not contain much that 
was of use to him, he had “an invalu- 
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able glimpse into the monastic life of 
the Middle Ages,’’ and the beauty of 
the place enchanted him. His room 
reminded him of his paternal Castle of 
Neidenburg, and in the companionship 
of the illustrious Tosti he found the 
greatest enjoyment. ‘* In this extraor- 
dinary man,”’ he says, ‘‘ there burns a 
deep and beautiful mind. Everything 
is intuition with him, he works or 
studies little, he draws everything out 
of himself. He laughs heartily when 
he speaks ; it is the laugh of a happy 
mind which is never tormented by am- 
bition. Nevertheless, there is in his 
look something of a superior ability, 
which suddenly betrays the material 
for a prince of the Church. He has 
the inherited spirit of the Benedictine 
aristocracy. Tosti lives in connection 
with the minds which have influenced 
the world from Monte Casino.’”? When 
Gregorovius saw to his surprise the 
portrait of the Police Minister del Ca- 
retto in full uniform in the Archive 
room, it was explained to him how this 
man, before the Revolution of 1848, 
had granted the monastery a printing- 
press and had assented to a proposal of 
Tosti and the abbot for founding a 
paper, the Athenceum of Italy, in which 
all Italian savants, even those who had 
been exiled, should write. Rosmini, 
Silvio Pellico, Manzoni, Cantu, all 
wished to contribute, and thus the 
unification movement. began in the 
monastery. However, an attack upon 
the Jesuits by Gioberti caused bad 
blood. Monte Casino was denounced 
as the centre of unbelief and democ- 
racy, the printing-press taken away, 
and several of the monks — among 
others, Tosti—were banished. The 
portrait of Caretto remained as the 
monument of a promising scheme, to 
which the notorious minister had un- 
consciously contributed. Since ten 
years the relations between the monas- 
tery and the government had not been 
re-established, and Tosti called this il 
decennio plumbeo. 

“A philosophic tradition, which 
dates from the days of Pythagoras, has 
been kept alive in South Italy, which 
has produced Thomas Aquinas, Gior- 
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dano Bruno, Campanelli, Genovesi, and 
finally, Galuppi. . . . He has the merit 
of having revived the philosophic stud- 
ies.” The day before his departure 
Gregorovius partook of a solemn his- 
toric meal with Tosti, Kalefati, and 
Wandel, and on October 18, he left 
Monte Casino. As he descended into 
the mist of the Campagna, the monas- 
tery stood out clear and bright. On 
arriving at the foggy San Germano, the 
contrast reminded him of the two parts 
of Raphael’s ‘ Transfiguration.”? The 
summer of this year, he records, had 
been one of the pleasantest of his wan- 
dering life, and its culminating point 
Monte Casino. 

On December he finished the 
third volume of the ‘* History.”” Not 
long after this he received, through the 
influence of Bunsen, a yearly subsidy 
of four hundred thalers for two years 
towards the writing of the ‘‘ History.” 
In 1860 he paid a visit to Kénigsberg : 
*‘ After eight years of pilgrimage and 
hard struggle, I shall see my native 
land again.’? He wished to spend his 
last night in Italy, in the charming 
island Isola Bella. He was now so 
fully under the spell of the south, that 
among the Swiss Alps depression over- 
came him at having left it, and he 
longed to return. He stops at Stutt- 
gart, Nuremberg, Leipzig, Danzig, and 
finally reaches Kénigsberg. Here much 
had changed. “I can go about un- 
known, as if I wore a mask ; and these 
changes have come about in eight 
years.”? But he also finds friends who 
had remained stationary at the point 
where he had left them, while to him 
the eight years had been ‘a great, yea, 
an immeasurable, epoch.’’? In his na- 
tive home, too, all is altered. Of his 
father’s world but a shadow remains. 
He revisits Gumbinnen, where he was 
at the Gymnasium from the ages of 
eleven to seventeen, and where he had 
not been for twenty-one years. His 
uncle’s house had been rebuilt, the 
poplars cut down, but the homely ave- 
nue of shady beeches welcomes him, 
and he finds birds’ nests in the same 
trees. ‘* The experiences of childhood 
overwhelmed me. Even Pompeii has 
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not moved me as much as this garden 
where I played my youthful games.”’ 

He visits friends in Poland, and feels 
renewed sympathy for this unhappy 
people. ‘I wished them resurrection, 
if ever the dead rise again.” But we 
are not surprised to hear that he soon 
longs to get back to his work. By the 
light of later events it is curious to read 
the following passage on his return 
journey : ‘* I remained but three hours 
at Strasburg, full of sorrow that this 
beautiful German town must now re- 
main French forever.” 

On his return in October, 1860, he 
found the national cause in Italy devel- 
oping fast. ‘* It is a wonderful specta- 
cle,’’ he says, ‘* to see the new kingdom 
of Italy rise up as if by enchantment. 
When time shall have obliterated all 
the meaner elements in the struggle, 
Cavour, Victor Emanuel, and Garibaldi 
will stand out as heroes of this era. To 
the student of the struggles of Rome 
in the past, the sight of the present, 
which accomplishes a work of which 
the ages had despaired, is invaluable.’’ 
At a later period he writes: “It was 
the year 1859 which lifted a veil from 
my eyes, so that I could recognize more 
clearly the fundamental ideas of the 
Middle Ages, and especially the rela- 
tion of the papacy to Rome.” The 
part played by Napoleon was a mystifi- 
cation. ‘* Not even Tiberius had thus 
understood the art of acting double. 
He plays with both parties. He has 
given up the Marshes and Umbria to 
Victor Emanuel, and allowed the Papal 
army to be destroyed at Castel Fidardo, 
and at the same time he forces the 
pope to acknowledge that he is his 
only protector ; for Goyon has driven 
the Piedmontese from the Southern 
Marshes, and invested Terracina, as 
he had done Viterbo. Napoleon simul- 
taneously promotes and hinders the 
Italian Revolution.”? Gregorovius finds 
three constantly recurring types in the 
history of Italy, Macchiavelli, Cesar 
Borgia, and the condottieri. 

The 13th of February, 1861, brought 
the news of the fall of Gaeta. When 
Pius IX. heard it he said, ** Adesso 
tocca a noi.”” On the 15th, the last 
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king of Napies and his family arrived 
in Rome, and the historian witnessed 
with emotion the end of this memora- 
ble kingdom, whose foundation by the 
Normans he had lately been describ- 
ing. On Palm Sunday he saw them all 
in St. Peter’s, and they appeared to 
him like a heap of faded leaves scat- 
tered by the storm. Francis II. knelt 
before the pope to receive the palm. 
“A fallen king who takes the palm of 
resignation from the hands of a totter- 
ing pope is a sight of historic value, 
and this accompanied by the magnifi- 
cent strains of the ‘ Stabat Mater.’ ”’ 

History moves so fast that the recol- 
lection of these events, so stirring at 
the time, scarcely moves us now. 

Gregorovius cannot accept Rome as 
the capital of a secular kingdom. It 
had been too long and too much im- 
pregnated with religious and ecclesias- 
tical traditions, and ‘a freshly risen 
kingdom requires for its capital alight 
material like Berlin, Paris, or Peters- 
burg, upon which it can rapidly impress 
itself. The king of Italy will only cut 
a small figure here, like one of the 
Dacian prisoners on the Arch of Tra- 
jan. . . . Rome will lose everything — 
its republican air, its cosmopolitan 
breadth, its tragic peace.’’ His view 
always was, he writes later on, ‘to 
declare Rome a republic, to leave the 
pope, the city, and its district, but to 
give the Romans the Italian citizen- 
ship. Thus Rome would preserve its 
cosmopolitan character. When that is 
extinguished there will be a gap in 
European society.” 

On June 6, 1861, Cavour died. ‘ The 
master-builder has fallen from his 
structure ; who will continue the work, 
lead the revolution, keep the parties in 
check, unravel the machinations of 
Bonapartism ?’’ His dying as a Cath- 
olic, and the sight of his corpse with 
the crucifix in his hands, made a favor- 
able impression. The pope said he was 
not one of the worst enemies of the 
Church, and he had a mass said for his 
soul. The end of this year was marked 
by an eclipse which coincided with a 
great legitimist demonstration. While 
the pope drove to the Church of Gesi, 
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where thousands had assembled waving 
white banners, Gregorovius, from 
Monte Pincio, saw the sun go down 
ominously in an eclipse near the Vati- 
can, 

The fourth volume of the ‘* History ” 
was now in full progress, and in this 
great work lay the true life of Grego- 
rovius. The summer of 1862 found 
him at St. Moritz, where he learned 
the Romance language. He was struck 
with the large emigration to Australia 
and California. ‘It is strange to 
think that this heroic nature turns out 
confectioners.’’ He proceeded to Mu- 
nich, met again the Grand Duchess 
Helena, and learned from her that 
Garibaldi had been taken prisoner and 
wounded at Aspromonte. ‘He played 
on those shores the ballad of the 
‘Diver,’ but the gods forgive reckless 
folly only once.’’? Later on he writes: 
‘* Women swarm round the wounded 
hero like flies about a wound.’’ Ma- 
dame Schwabe nursed him. “He is 
usually silent, never speaks of politics, 
and reads Tacitus, as Cola di Rienzi 
read Livy in prison.”’ The following 
words sound almost prophetic : ‘‘ Julius 
von Mohl said the Rhine was an axiom 
in France. Napoleon will there play 
his last card. This I fear also. Bad 
times are before us, but our nationality 
must rise triumphant out of it all.” 
After that he saw “the two cradles of 
the French Revolution—Ferney and 
the house of Rousseau at Geneva.”’ 

In the spring of 1863 he witnessed 
the sudden death in Rome of Munch, 
the Norwegian historian. ‘‘ He could 
not have died a more beautiful death 
than here in Rome, at the height of his 
fame, beloved by his country, which he 
had only just left.”” Norway adopted 
his children and made them a rich leg- 
acy. In the summer Gregorovius saw 
the excavations of the villa of Livia at 
Prima Porta, with its beautiful fresco 
paintings, now believed to be by the 
contemporary Roman painter Ludius. 
He worked for some time in the library 
at Munich and met Giesebrecht, ‘* Dél- 
linger, a refined, cold, dry man, who 
expresses himself shrewdly, and rec- 
ognizes the impartiality of the history 
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of Rome.” He next worked in the 
Archives at Bologna, Sienna, Orvieto, 
the latter in *‘ indescribable confusion,”’ 
and the lst November found him back 
in Rome. In the following winter Am- 
pere died, ‘“‘a man of rare culture, 
encyclopedic knowledge, and incred- 
ible vivacity of mind, with a most 
amiable character, and a benevolence 
arising from the untainted freshness of 
his nature, independent in relation to 
the Napoleonic government.” The 
thought that he had died before having 
finished his history discouraged Grego- 
rovius. Garibaldi was in England at 
that time, ‘‘led through the drawing- 
rooms like a lion held by a string of 
roses.”” The summer found Gregoro- 
vius as usual travelling. He visits 
Assisi. The paintings of Giotto, espe- 
cially the wedding of St. Francis with 
poverty, greatly impress him by their 
elevated simplicity, so full of deep 
meaning. He goes to Naples, revisits 
Pompeii, thinks of his own past, much 
of which lies buried in ashes. The 
following winter he finished the fifth 
volume. In the summer of 1865 Gre- 
gorovius was offered a professorship, 
but he felt that his vocation did not lie 
there, and preferred his independent 
studies. Kuno Fischer, who was a 
professor at Jena, and who accompa- 
nied the hereditary Grand Duke of 
Weimar to Rome, in the winter of 
1865 described to him the narrow uni- 
versity life of Jena, and congratulated 
him on his freedom. Two years after 
he met Auerbach at Stuttgart, who 
complimented him on his youthful 
looks, and attributed them to his not 
having become professor. 

A friendship with a noble woman 
was woven like a golden thread through 
his life. After a long illness she died 
on April 3, 1866. ‘‘ A good genius has 
departed from me. She was a true 
friend to me, great in thought and 
feeling, free from most of the faults of 
women, without vanity or egotism, of a 
rare clear-headedness. She took a 
part in my spiritual life, and that had 
compensated her for the loss of her 
hopes after B had forsaken her. 
She was the most elevated soul I met 
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with in life ; even her deceptions had 
not embittered her, but had made her 
more noble and entirely unselfish.”” In 
after years he frequently visited her 
tomb. 

Gregorovius’s views of the romance 
of life are condensed in a few words. 
When the Princess Wittgenstein was 
writing an article on friendship, he 
said to her, ‘‘ Friendship to be real 
requires half a lifetime, love needs but 
a moment. How precious is friend- 
ship, and how divine is love ! ”’ 

Shortly after the death of ‘‘ Pauline ”’ 
he lost his brother. He thought much 
of both, but the stirring times raised 
him above personal sorrow and made it 
easier to bear. 

Upon such a shrine, 
What are our petty griefs, let me not num- 
ber mine. 

These were the days of Kéniggratz 
and Sadowa, of Prussia’s triumph and 
Austria’s humiliation. ‘It is the 
spectacle of a torrent of political events 
breaking out after long stagnation in 
Germany. The pulse of history beats 
quicker through telegraphs, railways, 
inventions, knowledge, and_ political 
maturity. What took Frederick the 
Great seven years is accomplished by 
his grandsons in seven days. Besides, 
what happens now is only what has 
been long preparing; everything is 
ripe, hence these mighty electric 
blows.”? The Empress Charlotte vis- 
ited the pope in her extreme distress. 
Her deranged mind looked to him for 
the protection refused to her by France. 
She would scarcely leave the Vatican. 
‘Tutto ci viene a noi,” said the unfor- 
tunate pope ; ‘‘ ci mancava ancora, che 
una donna s’impazzisse al Vaticano.”’ 

The Austrians leave Venice — the 
French leave Rome, a deathblow to the 
temporal power. ‘* Mexico, Prussia, 
Rome, are the lines of retreat of the 
power of Napoleon, whose star is set- 
ting. Great times are coming. They 
will move round the new German world 
power and Catholic Reform. At this 


period, 1864 and 1867, the conversations 
of Gregorovius with Gervinus show 
the strong current of feeling against 
the rising power of Prussia. 


‘“ He 
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[Gervinus] is an enemy of all that has 
been accomplished through Prussia. 
He prophesies evil, from the unifica- 
tion of Germany through this power. 
His ideal is the United States ; and 
according to his view Germany should 
be a federal state.”” But his judgment 
was determined besides by his dislike 
to the policy of Bismarck. His sense 
of right was deeply shocked. He be- 
lieved there was an impassable abyss 
between South Germany and Prussia. 
Gregorovius also considered the federal 
constitution to have an historic basis in 
Germany, but he takes into account the 
changes brought about by progress and 
rapid communication through steam 
and electricity, and the great agglom- 
erations of population with which 
statesmen have now to deal, and he 
has confidence in the growing strength 
of the national feeling to prevent the 
schism between North and South Ger- 
many which Gervinus feared. 

On visiting Stuttgart in the summer 
of 1867, he was struck by the feeling of 
unity, combined, however, with a 
dread of Prussian militarism and abso- 
lutism. This fear did not diminish. 
In the autumn of 1869, he writes from 
Munich, ‘‘ It seems to me as if Berlin 
Prussianism is loathsome to the south, 
and will long remain so.’”’ It required 
the great war of 1871, when the exist- 
ence of Germany itself was threatened, 
to weld together the various discordant 
elements, at first in self-defence, and 
finally in a victory dearly bought and 
never to be forgotten. 

When the present German emperor 
first visited Hanover in 1889, there was 
among the many inscriptions which 
were intertwined with the green 
boughs and flowers to welcome him, a 
very significant one : — 


Wer auf das Ganze den Blick gerichtet 
Dem ist schon im Busen der Streit gesch- 
lichtet. 


No less eloquent in their silence and 
solitude were the deserted halls and 
gardens of the royal palace of Her- 
renhausen. The wheel of necessity 
mercilessly crushes all that stands in 
its way. 
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The criticisms of Gregorovius about 
some of his fellow historians are at 
once appreciative and discriminating. 
He and Gervinus agree in their opinion 
of Ranke. ‘* Ranke only knows diplo- 
macy in history, the people he does not 
know. He has the most subtle gift of 
combination and logical acuteness, but 
he has no power of constructing. His 
men and things show their inner fibres, 
but only as in an anatomical theatre. 
Ranke goes through history as through 
a picture-gallery, writing interesting 
notes. I compare him as an historian 
to what Alfieri is as a poet.”” When 
he made the acquaintance of Ranke 
some years after, he found him ex- 
ceedingly interesting, sparkling with 
witty talk, and even, to his astonish- 
ment, an enthusiast. 

Of Gervinus he says that, like most 
learned Germans, he applied the the- 
ories of the study to practical life, and 
judged contemporary events too much 
by the sayings of afew. He described 
him as a stately man of remarkable 
appearance, but with professorial heav- 
iness. Gervinus lived for a time in 
modest retirement in Rome. He had 
a passion for Handel’s music, which 
his wife constantly played to him. A 
warm friendship grew up between him 
and Gregorovius. When the latter 
worked in the library at Heidelberg in 
1867, he spent his leisure hours in 
Gervinus’s family circle. After the 
death of Gervinus in 1871, Gregorovius 
said of him: ‘Gervinus was a noble 
man in the full sense of the word, with 
firm convictions, a wide intellectual 
grasp, a great prosaic cast of mind *’? — 
‘*¢ prose,’’? he says elsewhere, ‘in the 
noblest and most powerful form.” 
‘He leaves his country an enduring 
monument of his great intellect and 
patriotism: the history of national 
poetry, which he has treated on a phil- 
osophical basis.”’ 

In the year 1869 Gregorovius reached 
the end of his history, but a fit of in- 
tense depression came over him, and 
he delayed the finishing touches. This 
was the year when the Council met. 
Déllinger wished Gregorovius to send 
him reports of its doings in order that 
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he might utilize them, but Gregorovius 
declined. He felt that silence alone 
was becoming to him on account of his 
scientific and social position in Rome. 
‘¢ Janus,”’ with its uncompromising at- 
tacks upon the Papacy, was making a 
great stir, and was put in the Index. 
Though published anonymously, it was 
at once recognized to have been in- 
spired if not written by Déllinger. 
The Donauzeitung challenged Déllinger 
to admit or contradict the authorship, 
but he did not reply. The Council 
inspired Gregorovius with no real in- 
terest ; even Strossmayer, whom he 
describes as a man with “the high 
forehead of the clear thinker, quiet and 
firm,” he believed to be at bottom a 
priest, ‘‘ full of vanity and ambition.” 
He describes the Council scene, where 
Strossmayer defended the Protestants 
against some violent attacks, and was 
hooted down with clenched fists and 
the cries “Tu es protestans; tu es 
hereticus, descendas :”’ ‘¢ Strossmayer 
is the hero of the Council, and but for 
his being able to fall back on Austria, 
he would now probably share the fate 
of the two Armenian bishops who are 
incarcerated in the Palace of the Inqui- 
sition.”’ ‘‘ Fanaticism is boundless,”’ he 
writes in June, 1870. ‘ We have lost 
the feeling of security, and after eigh- 
teen years spent in Rome, I feel more 
of a stranger than the first day. The 
air has been morally poisoned.”’ 

The Old Catholic movement was, he 
thought, started on a false basis. 
“They represent their condition since 
the dogma of the Infallibility in such 
a way as if behind this limit lay a 
golden age, in front of it nothing but 
ruin. But this limit is ludicrously fan- 
ciful. An Austrian said to me lately : 
‘Before the Infallibility the Catholics 
believed, by order of the pope, that two 
and two make seven; now that he 
wishes them to believe that twice four 
make. nine, they refuse to do so.’” 


Déllinger was too purely intellectual to | 
| political achievements, and it is an un- 


inspire enthusiasm. ‘‘ Without the 
fire of faith that flows from the heart 
it is impossible to imagine a reformer. 
Déllinger does not possess a single 
quality for it.” 
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In July the war broke out and dis- 
placed everything else. ‘‘ The spirit of 
1813 is awake—an enthusiasm as in 
the days of our fathers.” ‘ All Ger- 
many has risen like one man against 
France. It was never so strong be- 
cause it was never sounited. There is 
a feeling of confidence in the issue.” 
The pages describing day by day the 
events that some of us have lived 
through are replete with interest. He 
cannot work, but “ what is the pen and 
the word to-day ? Action overshadows 
it. France totters like a bull on whose 
forehead fell the blow of a giant.’ 
Mindful of his French friends, he 
feels for the overwhelming misfortunes 
of France, and calls Amptre happy 
that he is dead. His brother served 
in the campaign and was nearly killed 
before Amiens. At the sight of all the 
misery of the French people, he wrote 
home, “‘ I should like to be well out of 
the wretched affairs of this world.’’ 
Gregorovius, in those days, sent vari- 
ous articles about the war to the Allge- 
meine Zeitung. 

On January 19, 1871, he reached his 
fiftieth birthday. ‘In honor of this 
event I finished the ‘ History,’ leaving 
only the revision to be done before 
printing.”” Rome had now become the 
capital of Italy, and on July 2 the 
king made his entry. ‘If we Ger- 
mans had not shattered the French 
power,” he writes, ‘* Victor Emanuel 
would not this day have entered Rome. 
The Italian nation which our old em- 
perors of the Holy Roman Empire 
governed so long also received its new 
future at the hands of the new German 
National Empire.”” He compares the 
situation in Rome to that in Japan, 
with a worldly and a spiritual power — 
a taikoon and a mikado. Each has its 
embassies. He did not think the Ital- 
ians capable of reforming Catholicism. 
‘“* They mercilessly criticise themselves, 
and confess that the moral condition of 
the people is in contradiction with its 


deniable fact that a political revolution 
remains fruitless without an accom- 
panying moral one.”? Faith in a high 
moral ideal was wanting. 
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Rome had now lost all charm and 
interest for him, and he was thinking 
of leaving it to settle again in Ger- 
many. ‘The Middle Ages have been 
swept away as if by a tramontana, with 
all the historical spirit of the past.” 
He was glad to have lived so long in 
the old Rome, as there only he could 
have written his history. Meanwhile 
the Italian Professor Ciampi suggested 
that some acknowledgment should be 
made to Gregorovius for his ‘‘ History 
of the City of Rome,” and this proposal 
found general support. At first there 
was some idea of asking the municipal- 
ity to confer the Roman citizenship on 
him. Gregorovius does not conceal 
that he would have considered this as 
the highest honor that could be be- 
stowed on him, but this plan was 
dropped, and the municipality decided 
to publish the Italian translation at 
their expense. Gregorovius had al- 
ready conceded the right of publishing 
the translation to a Venetian publisher, 
and though he could not cancel this 
arrangement, it was now settled that 
the Roman municipality should become 
responsible for the expense. He ended 
the year 1872 with the happy conscious- 
ness of having finished his life work in 
a way which Rome considered worthy 
of itself. 

While reading in the Archives for the 
** History’? another work had shaped 
itself out before him,—the ‘ Life of 
Lucretia Borgia.’’ ‘I have mastered 
the material,’ he says, ‘‘ and the writ- 
ing of it is but play.” He finished it 
in December. i873. On March 1, 1874, 
he learned that the ‘ History’? had 
been put in the Index, and this news 
greatly exhilarated him. According to 
custom the decree was placarded on the 
doors of the three great basilicas, St. 
Peter, the Lateran, and St. Maria Mag- 


giore. He went to St. Peter, where he 
saw it. ‘*I suddenly felt a personal 
relation to the venerable dome. I 


never walked through it in such an 
exalted frame of mind. I thought of 
allmy labor, my sufferings, my joys, 
my great passion —all I had thrown 
into this work, and I praised the good 
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over it that I was able to accomplish it 
undisturbed, and at the very moment 
when the papal dominion broke down. 
If the priests had put my history to the 
interdict after the first volume had 
appeared, the work would not exist 
to-day, for all the libraries of Rome 
would have been closed to me. Ever 
since the Jesuits denounced me in the 
Civilta Cattolica I lived for years in 
expectation that this thunderbolt would 
strike me. . . . Only now the dart has 
been shot — not so much against me as 
against Prussia, where Bismarck, like a 
new Diocletian, persecutes Christian- 
ity, as the priests cry, and possibly 
also against the municipality of Rome, 
at whose expense the publication in 
Venice is carried out. My work is 
accomplished and spreads through the 
world, and the pope is helping to ad- 
vertise it. Many people wrote about 
the decree. Mariano wrote an excellent 
article in the Diritto. All congratulate 
me on the deserved honor.”’ 

July 14, 1874, was his last day in 
Rome. He had made up his mind to 
live with his relations in Germany, he 
felt his mission was at an end. He 
had cleared up eleven dark ages of the 
city. ‘This is my monument here.” 
But the thought of breaking with this 
memorable period of his life filled him 
with emotion day and night, and often 
roused him with a start in his sleep. 
It was a sudden wrench, like that of a 
tree uprooted by the storm, the vanish- 
ing of a whole world, like that of Pros- 
pero in the ** Tempest.” 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 

“THE DARKNESS BEHIND THE STARS,” ! 

PEOPLE who do not give the matter 
sufficient consideration seem to think 
that the number of the stars is prac- 
tically infinite ; but this idea is totally 
incorrect, and due to complete igno- 
rance of telescopic revelations. It is 
certainly true that the larger the tele- 
scope used in the examination of the 


1 The title of this article was suggested by a 
passage in Mr. H. Rider Haggard’s interesting 


genii who seemed to have watched ' work, “Montezuma’s Daughter,” p. 186. 
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heavens, the more the number of the 
stars seems to increase, but we now 
know that there is a limit to this in- 
crease of telescopic vision. And the 
evidence clearly shows that we are rap- 
idly approaching this limit. Although 
the number of stars visible in the 
Pleiades at first rapidly increases with 
an increase in the size of the telescope 
used, and although photography has 
largely increased the number of stars in 
this remarkable cluster, it has recently 
been found that an increased length of 
exposure — beyond three hours — adds 
very few stars to the number visible on 
the photograph taken at the Paris Ob- 
servatory in 1885, on which over two 
thousand stars can be counted. Even 
with this large number on so limited 
an area, vacant spaces of considerable 
extent are visible between the stars, 
and a glance at the original photograph 
is sufficient to show that there would 
be ample room for many times the 
number actually visible. 

On the photograph of the great 
globular cluster Omega Centauri re- 
cently taken in Peru with a telescope of 
thirteen inches aperture, the individual 
stars composing this superb cluster can 
be distinctly seen and counted, al- 
though to the eve it seems to be a mass 
of ‘innumerable ” stars. The enu- 
meration has been carefully made by 
Mr. and Mrs. Baily, and gives 6,389 for 
the number of stars in this cluster. 
They are of opinion, however, that the 
actual number is really greater, and we 
may perhaps conclude that it contains 
about ten thousand stars. If the whole 
sky were as thickly studded with stars 
as in this cluster — which of course it 
is not — the total number visible in the 
whole heavens would be, I find, six- 
teen hundred and fifty millions, a very 
large number, of course, but not much 
in excess of the present human popula- 
tion of the earth, and I am not aware 
that the number of the earth’s in- 
habitants has ever been described as 
** infinite.’ 

Clusters such as Omega Centauri, 
and even the Pleiades, are of course 
remarkable and rare exceptions to the 
general rule of stellar distribution, and 





the heavens in general are not —even 
in the richest portions of the Milky 
Way — nearly so rich in stars as the 
globular clusters. The fact of these 
clusters being remarkable objects 
proves that they are unusually rich in 
stars, and there is strong evidence — 
evidence amounting to absolute proof 
in the case of the globular clusters — 
that these clusters of stars are really 
and not apparently close, that they are 
actually systems of suns, and fill a com- 
paratively limited volume in space. 
We cannot then estimate the probable 
number of the visible stars by counting 
those visible in one of these globular 
clusters. We must draw our conclu- 
sions from other portions of the sky. 
On a photograph of a rich spot in the 
constellation Cygnus, taken by Dr. 
Roberts in August, 1887, iu that lumi- 
nous region of the Milky Way which 
lies between Gamma and Beta Cygni, 
no less than 16,206 stars have been 
counted on a space of four square de- 
grees. On this beautiful photograph — 
a paper print of which, kindly presented 
to me by Dr. Roberts, lies before me 
as I write —the stars, although thickly 
strewn, have numerous and compara- 
tively large blank spaces between them, 
and “‘the dark background of the 
heavens ”’ is very conspicuous even in 
this rich region. A glance at this pho- 
tograph shows that there would be 
ample room for at least ten times the 
number of stars actually visible. The 
same fact is evident on the beautiful 
photographs of various portions of the 
heavens taken by the brothers Heury 
at the Paris Observatory. The number 
of stars visible on Dr. Roberts’s photo- 
graph gives a total of one hundred and 
sixty-seven millions for the whole sky, 
but as the region in question is evi- 
dently a very rich one, this number is 
too large to be taken as an average, the 
stars in many other regions being much 
more thinly scattered. Even for the 
stars visible on the Paris photograph of 
the Pleiades, I find that were the whole 
sky as thickly strewn with stars as this 
cluster, the total number would be only 
thirty-three millions, or less than the 
present population of France. Taking 
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the comparatively poor regions of the 
sky into consideration as well as the 
rich regions of the Milky Way, it is 
now geuerally admitted by all astrono- 
mers who have studied this particular 
question that the probable number of 
stars visible in our largest telescopes 
does not exceed one hundred millions, 
a number which, large as it is, abso- 
lutely, may be considered as relatively 
very small, and even utterly insignifi- 
eant when compared with an “ infinite 
number.”’ 

That this number of one hundred 
millions will not probably be largely 
increased by any increase of telescopic 
power is shown by the fact that M. 
Celoria, using a small telescope of 
power barely sufficient to show stars 
to the eleventh magnitude, found that 
he could see almost exactly the same 
number of stars near the northern 
pole of the Milky Way as were vis- 
ible in Sir William Herschel’s great 
reflector! thus indicating that — here 
at least —no increase of optical power 
will materially increase the number of 
stars visible in that direction. For 
Herschel’s gauging telescope certainly 
showed far fainter stars than those 
of the eleventh magnitude in other 
parts of the heavens. It should, there- 
fore, have shown fainter stars at the 
Galactic Pole also, if such stars ex- 
isted in that region of space. Their 
absence seems certain proof that very 
faint stars do not exist in that direc- 
tion, and that, here at least, our sidereal 
universe is limited in extent. 

An examination by Miss Clerke 
of Professor Pickering’s catalogue of 
stars surrounding the north pole of the 
heavens shows that “the small stars 
are overwhelmingly too few for the 
space they must occupy if of average 
brightness ; and they are too few in 
a constantly increasing ratio.’?! Here 
again a “thinning out” of the stellar 
hosts seems clearly indicated, and sug- 
gests that a limit will soon be reached 
beyond which our most powerful tele- 
scopes will fail to reveal any further 
stars. 


1 Nature, August 9, 1888, 
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Let us see what richness of stellar 
distribution is implied by this number 
of one hundred millions of visible stars. 
It may be easily shown that the area 
of the whole sky, in both hemispheres, 
is 41,253 square degrees. This gives 
2,424 stars to the square degree. The 
moon’s apparent diameter being slightly 
over half a degree (31’ 5”), the area of 
its disc is about one-fifth of a square 
degree. The area of the whole star 
sphere is consequently about two hun- 
dred thousand times the area of the 
full moon. A total of one hundred 
millions of stars gives therefore five 
hundred stars to each space of sky 
equal in area to the full moon. This 
seems a large number, but stars scat- 
tered even as thickly as this would ap- 
pear at a considerable distance apart 
when viewed with a telescope and a 
high power. As the area of the moon’s 
disc contains about seven hundred and 
sixty square minutes of arc, there 
would not be an average of even one 
star to each square minute. A pair 
of stars half a minute, or thirty sec- 
onds apart, would form a very wide 
double star, and with stars placed at 
even this distance the moon’s disc 
would cover about three thousand, or 
six times the actual number visible in 
the largest telescopes. 

But in addition to this conclusive 
evidence as to the limited number of 
the visible stars, derived from actual 
observation and the results of photog- 
raphy, we have indisputable evidence, 
from mathematical considerations, that 
the number of the visible stars must 
necessarily be limited. For were the 
stars infinite in number, and scattered 
through space with any approach to 
uniformity, it may be proved that the 
whole heavens would shine with the 
brightness of the sun. As the surface 
of a sphere varies directly as the square 
of the radius, and light inversely as 
the square of the distance (or radius of 
the star sphere at any point), we have 
the diminished light of the stars ex- 
actly counterbalanced by the increased 
number at any given distance. For a 
distance of say ten times the distance 
of the nearest fixed star, the light of 
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each star would be diminished one 
hundred times (ten multiplied by ten), 
but the total number of stars would be 
one hundred times greater, so that the 
starlight would be the same. This 
would be true for all distances. The 
total light will therefore (by addition) 
be proportional to the distance, and 
hence for an infinite distance we should 
have an infinite amount of light. For 
an infinite number of stars therefore 
we should have a continuous blaze of 
light over the whole surface of the vis- 
ible heavens. Far from this being the 
case, the amount of light afforded by 
the stars on even the clearest nights is, 
on the contrary, comparatively small, 
and the blackness of the background, 
‘*the darkness behind the stars,’’ is 
very obvious. According to Miss 
Clerke (System of the Stars, p. 7), the 
total lights of all the stars to 9} magni- 
tude is about one-eightieth of full 
moonlight. M. G. l’Hermite found for 
the total amount of starlight one-tenth 
of moonlight, but this estimate is evi- 
dently much too high. The number 
of the visible stars cannot therefore be 
infinite. 

To explain the limited number of the 
stars several hypotheses have been 
advanced. If space be really infinite, 
as we seem compelled to suppose, it 
would be reasonable to expect that the 
number of the stars would be prac- 
tically infinite also. But, as I have 
shown above, the number of the visible 
stars is certainly finite ; and to explain 
this fact it has been suggested that 
there may be an “extinction of light,” 
caused by absorption in the ether, be- 
yond a certain distance in space. This 
hypothesis was supported by the fa- 
mous astronomers Olbers and Struve. 
In a recent paper on this subject, Schia- 
parelli, the well-known Italian astrono- 
mer, suggests that if any extinction of 
light really takes place it may probably 
be due, not to absorption in the ether, 
but to fine particles of matter scattered 
through interstellar space. He refers 
to the supposed constitution of comets’ 
tails, of falling stars, and meteorites in 
support of this hypothesis, and he 


shows that the quantity of matter nec- 
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essary to produce the required extinc- 
tion, would be very small, so small 
indeed that a quantity of this matter 
scattered through a volume equal to 
that of the terrestrial globe, if col- 
lected into one mass, would only form 
a ball of less than one inch in diameter ! 
We can readily admit the existence of 
such a minute quantity of matter in 
a fine state of subdivision scattered 
through space, but it seems to me much 
more probable that the limited number 
of the visible stars is due, not to any 
extinction of their light by absorption 
in the ether or by fine particles of mat- 
ter, but to a real ‘thinning out” of 
the stars near the limits of the visible 
universe. Celoria’s observation, men- 
tioned above, seems to prove that near 
the pole of the Milky Way very few 
stars fainter than the eleventh magni- 
tude are visible even in a large tele- 
scope. Now this absence of the fainter 
magnitudes cannot well be due to any 
absorption of light, for numerous faint 
stars of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
magnitudes are visible, in other parts 
of the heavens; and if in one place 
why not in another? Sir John Her- 
schel’s observations of the Milky Way 
in the Southern Hemisphere appear to 
render the hypothesis of light extinc- 
tion very improbable. He says that 
the hypothesis, ‘‘if applicable to any, 
is equally applicable to every part of 
the Galaxy. We are not at liberty to 
argue that at one part of its circumfer- 
ence our view is limited by this sort of 
cosmical veil which extinguishes the 
smaller magnitudes, cuts off the nebu- 
lous light of distant masses, and closes 
our view in impenetrable darkness ; 
while at others we are compelled by the 
clearest evidence telescopes can afford, 
to believe that star-strewn vistas lie 
open, exhausting their powers, and 
stretching out beyond their utmost 
reach, as is proved by that very phe- 
nomenon which the existence of such a 
veil would render impossible, viz., infi- 
nite increase of number and diminution 
of magnitude, terminating in complete 
irresolvable nebulosity.”’ 

How then are we to explain the lim- 
ited number of the visible stars? If 
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space be infinite the number of the 
stars would probably be infinite also, 
or at least vastly greater than the num- 
ber actually visible. It has been sug- 
gested that, owing to the progressive 
motion. of light, the light of very dis- 
tant stars may probably have not yet 
reached the earth, although travelling 
through space for thousands of years ; 
but considering the vast periods of time 
indicated by the geological record, and 
the probably longer period during which 
the stellar universe has been in exist- 
ence, this hypothesis seems very unsat- 
isfactory. It seems to me that the 
most probable hypothesis is that all the 
stars, clusters, and nebule visible in 
our largest telescopes form together 
one vast system which constitutes our 
visible universe, and that this system is 
isolated by a starless void from other 
similar systems which probably exist in 
infinite space. The distance between 
those separate systems may be very 
great compared with the diameter of 
each system, in the same way that the 
diameter of our visible universe is very 
great compared wilh the diameter of 
our solar system. As the sun is a star 
and the stars are suns, and as our sun 
is separated from his neighbor suns in 
space by a sunless void, so may our 
universe be separated from other uni- 
verses by a vast and starless abyss. 
On this hypothesis the supposed ex- 
tinction of light, which may have little 
or no perceptible effect within the lim- 
its of our visible universe, may possibly 
come into play across the vast and im- 
measurable distances which probably 
separate the different universes from 
each other, and may perhaps extin- 
guish their light altogether. 

Another hypothesis which also seems 
possible is that the luminiferous ether 
which extends throughout the visible 
universe may be confined to this uni- 
verse itself, and that beyond its con- 
fines the ether may thin out as the 
earth’s atmosphere does at a certain 
distance from the earth’s surface, and 
finally cease to exist altogether, ending 
in an absolute vacuum, which would of 
course arrest the passage of all light 
from outer space, and thus produce the 
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black background of the heavens, “ the 
darkness behind the stars.”’ 
J. E. GORE. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine, 
CROMWELL’S VIEWS ON SPORT. 

THE popular conception of the Puri- 
tan leaders represents them as much 
more puritanical than they really were. 
Fanatical though they might be in 
some of their ideas, there was often 
very little of the fanatic in their exte- 
riors. In manners, in dress, and even 
in some of their amusements, they 
were like other country gentlemen or 
other lawyers of their time. The dif- 
ference was that in their bearing and 
in their behavior there was always visi- 
ble a certain sobriety and self-restraint, 
which sprang naturally from more seri- 
ous views of life and higher ideals of 
conduct. Scott’s portraits of Colonel 
Everard and Henry Morton are true 
pictures of the average Puritan gentle- 
man. 

Cromwell, like his brothers in arms, 
is often described as a morose and 
gloomy fanatic. A candidate in a 
recent examination summed up this 
popular view of his character in the 


following words: ‘* Cromwell was a 
man of intense religious fervor. In the 


days of his youth we find him growing 
up arigid Puritan. He could not bear 
the thought of any sensual enjoyment. 
He was always able to be foremost at 
sports, yet to enjoy himself was the 
very greatest sin. We hear of him 
going through days of sorrow because 
he had partaken in some innocent en- 
joyment. He always had a great fear 
of the Evil One.’ The real Crom- 
well, however, was by no means afraid 
to enjoy himself or averse to amuse- 
ments. ‘‘ Oliver,’’? as one of his offi- 
cers observes, *“‘loved an_ innocent 
jest,” and especially a practical jest. 
Under the cuirass of the general or 
the royal robe of the Protector he was 
always an athletic country gentleman 
of sporting tastes. His Royalist biog- 
raphers make his early taste for athlet- 
ics one of their charges against him. 
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He learnt little at Cambridge, says 
** Carrion ’’ Heath, ‘and was more fa- 
mous for his exercises in the fields 
than the schools, being one of the chief 
match-makers and players of football, 
cudgels , or any other boisterous sport 
or game.”? He “was soon cloyed with 
studies,’’ adds Bates, ‘‘ delighting more 
in horses, and in pastimes abroad in 
the fields.””, Thus much we may safely 
believe ; but Heath is probably invent- 
ing when he informs us that after Mr. 
Cromwell returned to his home at 
Huntingdon “his chief weapon in 
which he delighted, and at which he 
fought several times with tinkers, ped- 
lars, and the like, was a quarter-staff, 
at which he was so skilful that seldom 
did any overmatch him.” 

The love of horses which Bates men- 
tions is proved by the concurrent testi- 
mony of all contemporary writers, and 
by instances drawn from every part of 
Cromwell’s life. It was as a leader of 
cavalry that he originally gained his 
fame, and it cannot be doubted that 
the superior efficiency of his regiment 
was due not only to the care with which 
he selected his men, but to the atten- 
tion which he devoted to their mounts. 
‘“*The men,’’ says Bates, ‘* became in 
iime most excellent soldiers; for 
Cromwell used them daily to look after, 
feed, and dress their horses, and, when 
it was needful, to lie together on the 
ground ; and besides taught them to 
clean and keep their arms bright, and 
have them ready for service.’’ Con- 
temporary pamphlets mention two ex- 
amples of Cromwell’s solicitude for the 
horses of his troopers. In October, 
1643, just before Winceby fight in Lin- 
colnshire, when the Earl of Manches- 
ter ordered his officers to prepare to 
give battle, Cromwell alone among 
them opposed his resolution. ‘ Colonel 
Cromwell was in no way satisfied that 
we should fight, our horse being al- 
ready wearied with hard duty two or 
three days together.” + Again, in No- 
vember, 1644, after the second battle of 
Newbury, when Charles returned to 
fetch away his guns from Donnington 


1 Vicars, God’s Ark, p. 45. 
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Castle, the Earl of Manchester, who 
had allowed the king’s army to escape 
and refused to advance when the op- 
portunity had offered, ordered Crom- 
well and the cavalry to check the king’s 
march. Cromwell, eager to advance 
three days earlier, now held it impos- 
sible to carry out the plan. Manches- 
ter’s chaplain heard Cromwell earnestly 
dissuading his general. ‘* My Lord,” 
he said, ‘‘ your horse are so spent, so 
harassed out by hard duty, that they 
will fall down under their riders, if you 
thus command them; you may have 
their skins, but you can have no ser- 
vice.’ 2 

As Cromwell rose in power and rank 
his love of horses began to be more 
conspicuous, and his position enabled 
him to indulge it to the full. When he 
started from London in 1649 to con- 
quer Ireland, ‘*he went forth in that 
state and equipage as the like hath 
hardly been seen ; himself in a coach 
with six gallant Flanders mares, red- 
dish-grey.”’* In 1655, when the Span- 
ish ambassador took his leave of the 
Lord Protector, Cromwell sent him 
‘*his own coach of six white horses ”’ 
to convey him to and from Whitchall. 
‘Certain it is,’’ adds the narrator, 
‘that none of the English kings had 
ever any such.’’* During the Protec- 
torate the diplomatic agents of England 
in foreign parts were often employed 
to procure horses for the Protector. 
Longland, the agent at Leghorn, wrote 
on June 18th, 1655, reporting his prog- 
ress: ‘*I now have advice from my 
friend at Naples that his Highness’ 
commission for the two horses and 
four mares is complete, I hope to his 
Highness’ full content; my next may 
bring you an invoice of their cost and 
charges ; as also a description of each ; 
their race, or pedigree, color, age, 
height, quality, and condition. © Al- 
though my said friend be a merchant, 
yet he professes some skill in horse- 
manship, besides which he has had the 


2 Simeon Ash, A True Relation of the Most 
Chief Occurrences at and Since the Late Battle at 
Newbury, 1644, p. 6. 

3 Blencowe, Sydney Papers, 

* Thurloe, State Papers, iii. 549, 
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best—advice in Naples. 
will prove every way answerable to his 
Highness’. expectation. I gave order 
to the man I sent over for Tripoli to 
redeem the English captives to bring a 
mare thence, which he did; but ’t was 
so small a thing, genteel (gentile) and 
thin, the legs little better than a hind’s, 
that I thought it not worth your accept- 
ance ; fur a good mare to breed should 
be as well tall and large, as clean- 
limbed and handsome. I know not 
yet whether I shall speed in the com- 
mission I gave to Aleppo for a horse ; 
but if I do, I am confident the world 
has not better horses than that place 
affords.”?? His purchase from Naples 
cost the Protector two thousand three 
hundred and eighty-two dollars. In 
1657 the Levant Company in England 
wrote to Sir Thomas Bendish, the am- 
bassador at Constantinople, that his 
Highness wanted some good Arabian 
horses to furnish England with a breed 
of that kind, and desired him to pro- 
cure ten of the best blood and send 
them home. Henry Riley, their agent 
at Aleppo, was ordered at the same 
time to obtain two more.? Some of 
these attempted purchases were cer- 
tainly effected, for Ludlow records 
with great anger that one of the Par- 
liamentary deputations sent to argue 
Cromwell into accepting the crown was 
kept waiting by the Protector for two 
hours while he went to inspect a Bar- 
bary horse in the garden at Whitehall. 
In 1654 the Count of Oldenburg sent 
Cromwell a present of six horses, and 
the Protector’s anxiety to make trial of 
their quality led to his well-known 
adventure in Hyde Park. On Friday, 
September 29th, he went with Secre- 
tary Thurloe and some of his gentlemen 
to take the air in the Park, ordered the 
six horses to be harnessed to the coach, 
put Thurloe inside it, and undertook to 
drive himself. ‘‘ His Highness,’’ says 
a letter from the Dutch ambassadors, 
“drove pretty handsomely for some 
time; but at last, provoking those 


1 Thurloe, iii. 526. 
2 Cal. State Papers, Domestic, 1657-8, p, 96. 
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horses too much with the whip, they 
grew unruly, and ran so fast that the 
postillion could not hold them in; 
whereby his Highness was flung out 
of the coach-box upon the pole, upon 
which he lay with his body, and after- 
wards fell upon the ground. His foot 
getting hold in the tackling, he was 
carried away a good while in that pos- 
ture, during which a pistol went off in 
his pocket ; but at last he got his foot 
clear, and so came to escape, the coach 
passing away without hurting him. He 
was presently brought home, and let 
blood, and after some rest taken is now 
well again. The secretary, being hurt 
on his ankle with leaping out of the 
coach, hath been forced to keep his 
chamber hitherto, and been unfit for 
any business; so that we have not 
been able to further or expedite any 
business this week.”’ 

Poets of every sort seized the op- 
portunity to celebrate an incident so 
alarming to supporters of the Protec- 
torate, and so amusing to its enemies. 
George Wither produced some six- 
teen pages of doggrel which he called 
‘¢'Vaticinium Casuale, a rapture occa- 
sioned by the late miraculous deliver- 
ance of his Highness the Lord Protector 
from a desperate danger.”? Andrew 
Marvell, in his poem on the first anni- 
versary of the Protector’s government, 
represented universal nature as la- 
menting the Protector’s fall, ** not a 
stupid tree nor rock so savage but it 
groaned for thee.’”? Even the horses, 
continued the courtly poet, were over- 
come with penitence when they real- 
ized what they had done. 


The poor beasts, wanting their noble guide, 

(What could they more ?) shrunk guiltily 
aside : 

First wingéd fear transports them far away, 

And leaden sorrow then their flight did 
stay. 

See how they each their towering crests 
abate, 

And the green grass and their known man- 
gers hate, 

Nor through wide nostrils snuff the wanton’ 
air, 

Nor their round hoofs or curléd manes 
compare : 
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With wandering eyes and restless ears they 
stood, 


And with shrill neighings asked him of the | 


wood.! 


Royalist poets treated the incident 
in a less reverential spirit. ‘* Master 
Scroggs, counsellor,’ afterwards fa- 
mous as Chief Justice Sir William 
Scroggs, composed a ballad ending 
with the expression of a hope that 
the Protector’s next fall would be not 
from a coach but from a cart, thus 
hinting at the gallows, and wishing 
him, as a modern might say, a longer 
drop next time. Their favorite jest 
was that Parliament had given the 
Protector the control of the sword, but 
not the control of the whip. 

The moral which most men drew 
from the accident is expressed in a 
news-letter of the time. ‘He had 
better have sat in his chair in the 
Painted Chamber to govern the Parlia- 
ment, which is more pliable to his 
pleasure, than in the coach-box to 
govern his coach-horses, which have 
more courage to put him out of the box 
than the three hundred members of 
Parliament have to put him out of his 
chair.’? The contrast was heightened 
by the fact that only a fortnight earlier 
the Protector had extorted from the 
members an engagement pledging 
them to recognize his authority. An 
unknown poet, ironically addressing 
Cromwell himself, urged him for the 
future to remember the difference be- 
tween unruly beasts and servile mem- 
bers of Parliament. 


O life of three great realms, whose brains 
did hatch 

Successful plots which no past age could 
match, 

Whose army braves the land, whose fleet 
the main, 

And only beasts did think unfit to reign — 

How near to fatal was your error when 

You thought outlandish horses English 
men ! 

Had the mild Britons dreamed your High- 
ness meant 

To pass through all degrees of government, 


1 Thurloe, ii. 652; Guizot, Cromwell and the 
English Commonwealth, ii. 472. 
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| The all-subscribing Parliament that sate 

| Would have prevented this sad turn of 
state : 

They would have themselves have drawn 
the coach, and borne 

The awful lash, which those proud beasts 
did scorn. 

’T would doubtless be to men free from 
affright 

A most magnificent and moving sight, 

Tosee the brother both of Spain and 


France 

Sit on the coach box, and the members 
prance 

To hear Northumberland and Kent con- 
test 


Which of their representatives drew best. 

Make the slaves pay and bleed ; let the 
asses bear : 

The measure of thy power is their base 
fear.? 

The other pastimes in which the 
Protector from time to time contrived 
to indulge were not marked by any 
such startling adventures. We hear 
occasionally of his hunting at Hamp- 
ton Court or elsewhere, but nothing 
beyond the bare fact is recorded. 
Marvell has a brief allusion to the 
subject in his elegy on Cromwell’s 
death, where he writes : — 

All, all is gone of ours or his delight 
In horses fierce, wild deer, or armor bright. 

Queen Christina of Sweden collected 
a small herd of reindeer which she 
meant to present to Cromwell, but 
some were eaten by wolves, and the 
rest died before they could be trans- 
ported to England. 

A form of sport to which Cromwell 
was greatly addicted was hawking. 
As he journeyed towards London after 
the ‘“*crowning mercy’’ of Worcester, 
he was met by four members whom 
the Parliament had sent to congratu- 
late him. ‘* The general,” records one 
of the deputation, ‘received them 
with all kindness and respect, and after 
salutations and ceremonies past, he 
rode with them across the fields, where 
| Mr. Winwood’s hawks met us, and the 
general and many of the officers went a 





2 Heath, Chronicles, p. 672; Thurloe, ii. 674; 
Wilkins, Political Ballads, i. 121; Report on the 
Portland MSS., i. 678. 
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little out of the way a-hawking.” Dur- 
ing Whitelocke’s absence on his Swed- 
ish embassy, his servant Abel “ was 
much courted by his Highness to be 
his falconer-in-chief,’’ but refused to 
accept without Whitelocke’s leave, and 
stipulated that if he took the place he 
might have leave to wait upon his old 
master with a cast of hawks at the 
beginning of every September.! Sir 
James Long, an old Cavalier whom 
Cromwell had defeated and taken 
prisoner in 1645, gained the Protector’s 
favor by his skill in this kind of sport. 
** Oliver Protector hawking at Houns- 
low Heath and discoursing with him, 
fell in love with his company, and com- 
manded him to wear his sword, and to 
meet him a-hawking, which made the 
strict Cavaliers look upon him with an 
evil eye.’ 2 

As to Cromwell’s views on the burn- 
ing question of horse-racing, it is more 
difficult to arrive at a positive conclu- 
sion. It is plain from the numerous 
instances given that he felt no vestige 
of shame in possessing a good horse. 
On the contrary, his constant aim was 
to possess as many good horses as he 
could afford. Whether either in his 
regenerate or unregenerate days he en- 
tered his horses for races, or had the 
satisfaction of owning a winner, history 
does not say. If he left Cambridge 
without a degree, it was owing to the 
sudden death of his father, and not to 
any difference with the dons of Sidney 
Sussex about the limits of individual 
liberty. Some day perhaps antiquarian 
research may unearth the records of a 
race-meeting at Huntingdon, dated 
about 1630, and find duly entered 
amongst the starters, ‘Mr. Oliver 
Cromwell’s horse Independency (by 
Schism out of Church-of-England).”’ 
But till something of this kind is dis- 
covered Cromwell’s views on the mo- 
rality of racing must be gathered from 
his public policy as Protector, or from 
his attitude as a father. A modern 
biographer, Mr. Waylen, boldly asserts 
that ‘‘ races continued in Hyde Park 

1 Whitelocke, Memorials, iii. 351; Journal of 


Whitelocke’s Embassy to Sweden, ii. 234. 
2 Aubrey, Letters from the Bodleian, ii, 433. 





during the Protectorate; and Dick 
Pace, the owner of divers horses who 
live in racing chronicles, was the Pro- 
tector’s stud-groom.”’* But he gives 
no authority for these statements, and 
neither of them is confirmed by con- 
temporary evidence. 

Towards public amusements in gen- 
eral Cromwell was (in theory, at all 
events) more liberal than is usually 
supposed. In one of his arguments 
with the Scottish clergy he based his 
demand for toleration upon a principle 
which applied to social as well as reli- 
gious questions, and supported it by an 
instance which seemed more convinc- 
ing to the Puritans of the seventeenth 
century than it does to their modern 
descendants. ‘ Your pretended fear 
lest error should step in,’ he told the 
ministers, ‘is like the man who would 
keep all the wine out of the country 
lest men should be drunk. It will be 
found an unjust and unwise jealousy 
to deprive a man of his natural liberty 
upon a supposition he may abuse it. 
When he doth abuse it, judge.’’ 4 

When Cromwell became Protector, it 
was much upon this principle that he 
regulated his policy towards forms of 
amusement which many of his follow- 
ers would have suppressed altogether. 
If he put down certain popular sports, 
it was not beeause he regarded them 
as unlawful in themselves, but be- 
cause they seemed to him likely in 
certain circumstances to lead to acts 
which were unlawful. By an _ ordi- 
nance dated July 4th, 1654, he pro- 
hibited horse-races for six months, on 
the ground that the Royalists made use 
of such gatherings to concert their 
plots. ‘‘ The enemies of the peace and 
welfare of this Commonwealth,’ said 
the ordinance, ‘‘ are ready to lay hold 
of all opportunities for instilling such 
their purposes into the minds of others 
who are peaceably affected, and to take 
advantage of public meetings and con- 
course of people at horse-races and 
other sports, to carry on such their per- 
nicious designs.’’ Accordingly for the 

3 The House of Cromwell, 1880, p. 322. 


4 Carlyle, Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches; 
Letter cxlviii. 
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next six months all persons who should 
appoint any horse-race, “‘or shall as- 
semble and meet together, upon or by 
color of any appointment of an horse- 
race, shall forfeit and lose all and 
every the horse and horses which they 
shall bring with them, or send unto 
such place or meeting.’”? That the 
reason alleged for the suppression of 
race-meetings was no mere pretext is 
conclusively shown by an examination 
into the history of the Royalist plots 
against the Protector’s government. 

Cock-fighting shared the same fate, 
but rather upon moral than political 
grounds. ‘* Whereas,” begins the ordi- 
nance of March 31st, 1654, ‘‘ the public 
meetings and assemblies of people to- 
gether . . . under pretence of matches 
for cock-fighting are by experience 
found to tend many times to the dis- 
turbance of the public peace, and are 
commonly accompanied with gaming, 
drinking, swearing, quarrelling, and 
other dissolute practices to the dis- 
honor of God, and do often produce 
the ruin of persons and their families,” 
such matches are henceforth to be sup- 
pressed as unlawful assemblies. In 
1655 the majors-general established by 
Cromwell to secure the peace of the 
nation were instructed ‘*to permit no 
horse-races, cock-fightings, bear-bait- 
ings, stage-plays, or any unlawful 
assemblies within their respective prov- 
inces ; forasmuch as treason and rebel- 
lion is usually hatched and contrived 
against the State upon such occasions, 
and much evil and wickedness com- 
mitted.””> But while the ordinance 
against cock-fighting was contirmed 
and made a permanent act by the 
Parliament of 1656, the prohibition of 
horse-races was never more than a 
temporary police measure. They were 
again prohibited for six months on 
February 24th, 1655, were suppressed 
by the majors-general during 1656, and 
their prohibition was recommended by 
the Council in April, 1658. 

Besides this act against cock-fight- 
ing, the Parliament of 1656 passed an- 
other for the punishment of vagrants 
and wandering, idle, dissolute persons, 
which concluded by enacting that ‘if 
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any persons commonly called fiddlers 
or minstrels shall after the first day of 
July be taken playing, fiddling, and 
making music in any inn, alehouse, or 
tavern, or shall be taken proffering 
themselves, or desiring, or entreating 
any person or persons to hear them 
play or make music in the places afore- 
said,” they should be adjudged rogues 
and vagabonds. The bigots of that 
iron time went on to pass an act for the 
abolition of betting-men in general, un- 
der the title of ‘‘an act for punishing 
of such persons as live at high rates, 
and have no visible estates, profes- 
sion, or calling answerable thereunto.”’ 
After August Ist, 1657, any person 
who “‘ by playing at cards, dice, tables, 
tennis, bowls or shovel-board, cock- 
fighting or horse-races, or any game or 
games, or by bearing any part in the 
adventure or by betting on the hands 
or sides of such as do or shall pay as 
aforesaid,’”? should win any sum of 
money or ‘‘any other thing valuable 
whatsoever,’ was to forfeit twice the 
value of his winnings.’?! When this 
bill was under discussion, one member 
thought it forbade bowls altogether. 
‘* Many honest men use the game,” he 
protested. ‘* My Lord Protector him- 
self uses it. I would have some gen- 
tlemen added to the committee that are 
more favorers of lawful recreations.”’ ? 

Among the last amusements to be 
suppressed was bear-baiting. A news- 
paper named Perfect Proceedings in 
Parliament, dated September 27, 1655, 
tells the following story, and blames 
the slackness of the government. ‘ A 
child, a boy between four and five 
years of age, at the Bankside was at 
the Bear-garden, where some coming 
to see the bears, the child also went 
in; and when the rest came out and 
shut the door, he that had the keys of 
the bears locked in the child, who had 
eaten some apples and stroking the 


‘bear was by the bear taken hold of, and 


pulled under him, and his mouth with 
almost all his face pulled out by the 
bear. The bear-ward came in at last, 
and got away that of his body which 


1 Scobell’s Collection of Acts, 1658, pp. 476, 500. 
2 Burton’s Diary, ii, 229. 
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was left, and the bear for killing the 
child fell to the lord of the soil, and 
was by the bear-ward redeemed for 
fifty shillings ; and the bear-wards told 
the mother of the child they could not 
help it (though some think it to be a 
design of that wicked house to get 
money) ; and they told the mother that 
the bear should be baited to death, and 
she should have half the money ; and 
accordingly there were bills stuck up 
and down the city of it, and a consider- 
able sum of money gathered to see the 
bear baited to death, some say above 
sixty pounds; and now all is done 
they offer the woman three pounds not 
to prosecute them. Some others have 
been lately hurt at the Bear-garden, 
which is a sinful ‘deboyst’ profane 
meeting.”’ 

Six months later a news-letter of 
February 26th, 1656, briefly records 
that, ‘‘ The bears in the Bear-garden 
were by order of Major-General Bark- 
stead killed, and the heads of the game- 
cocks in the several pits wrung off by a 
company of soldiers.” ‘* There went to 
the pot sixty cocks of the game,” adds 
a Royalist, ‘all this being done to pre- 
vent any great meeting of the people.”’ 
Colonel Pride, more famous through 
Pride’s Purge, was the officer who 
superintended this execution, and be- 
came in consequence the butt of the 
ballad writers.1_ In the same fashion 
as this Cromwell’s soldiers, so far back 
as 1643, had put a stop to bear-baiting 
in the eastern counties. 

Last of all came the suppressing of 
wrestling and other athletic sports, 
though the prohibition of them seems 
only to have extended to London itself. 
The warrant of the majors-general for 
their suppression was addressed to the 
high constable of the hundred of Ossul- 
stone, Middlesex, and alleged the fol- 
lowing motives: ‘The late public 
meetings and assemblies of people to- 
gether, in the upper Moor-Ficlds and 
other places in your hundred, under 
pretence of wrestling, casting the stone, 
pitching the bar, and the like, are by 
experience found to tend many times, 


1 Caste, Original Letters, ii. 83; Clarke MSS. ; 
Rump Songs, i. 299. 
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by the access and concourse of people 
from several parts, to the disturbance 
of the public peace, and are commonly 
attended with swearing, quarrelling, 
picking pockets, and other dissolute 
practices, there being an opportunity 
given by such assemblies to highway- 
men, robbers, burglars, and common 
thieves in the evenings to meet, and 
from thence to move together to com- 
mit all manner of felonies ;’’ such 
meetings were therefore to be dis- 
persed, and their frequenters treated 
as vagrants and disorderly persons.? 
Taking these instances together, the 
policy of Cromwell and his govern- 
ment becomes perfectly clear. Certain 
amusements are suppressed, not as 
sinful or inherently unlawful, but be- 
cause under existing conditions they 
are dangerous to the public peace or 
the public morals. This is the line 
taken by Cromwell in defending his 
policy to his Parliament. He complains 
of the “folly” of the nation which 
could not endure to be deprived of its 
amusements even for a moment. ‘A 
great deal of grudging in the nation 
that we cannot have our horse-racings, 


cock-fightings, and the like. I do not 
think these unlawful, but to make 


them recreations that they will not 
endure to be abridged of them.”? The 
sentence is unfinished, and the words 
‘is folly’ or ‘‘is unlawful’? must be 
supplied. But though the Protector’s 
language, or the reporter’s version of 
it, is confused, his meaning is plain. 
Carlyle, who rather misunderstood 
Cromwell’s position on the subject, 
altered the text of the speech, and 
printed, *“*I do not think these are 
lawful, except to make them recrea- 
tions.’?® In this passage Cromwell is 
probably referring to the necessity of 
temporarily suppressing their amuse- 
ments for the sake of the public peace. 
In other parts of the same speech he 
dwells rather on the necessity of sup- 
pressing them for the sake of public 
morals, or for the reformation of man- 


2 Mercurius Politicus, June 12-19, 1656. 

3 Carlyle’s Cromwell, Speech vy. The original 
speech is printed in Burton’s Parliamentary Diary, 
i, elxxviii, 
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ners, ‘I am confident our liberty and 
prosperity depend upon reformation. 
Make it a shame to see men bold in 
sin and profaneness, and God will bless 
you. Truly these things do respect the 
souls of men, and the spirits, — which 
are the men. The mind is the man. 
If that be kept pure, a man signifies 
somewhat; if not, I would very fain 
see what difference there is betwixt 
him and a beast. He hath only some 
activity to do some more mischief.” 
In a later speech the Protector points 
out that the chief offenders were cer- 
tain dissolute, loose persons, who go 
up and down from house to house, — 
gentlemen’s sons who have nothing to 
live upon, or even noblemen’s sons. 
*¢ Let them be who they may be that 
are debauched, it is for the glory of 
God that nothing of outward consid- 
eration should save them in their de- 
bauchery from a just punishment and 
reformation.” ! 

Cromwell’s own sons shared _ his 
sporting tastes, and in the judgment of 
some of the severer Puritans were little 
better than the wicked. Mrs. Hutch- 
inson says: ‘Claypole, who married 
his daughter, and his son Henry were 
two debauched, ungodly Cavaliers.” 
In Claypole’s case, at all events, there 
was probably some real foundation for 
his charge. In his old age he tried to 
disinherit his daughter for the sake of 
a mistress. He had in his service dur- 
ing the Protectorate a famous running 
footman called Crow, and doubtless 
occasionally backed him to run against 
the footmen of his neighbors. On the 
10th of August, 1660, Pepys saw a race 
three times round Hyde Park between 
Crow and an Irishman, Crow winning 
by above two miles. Colonel Harry 
Verney in one of his letters describes 
a battle between a dog and a buck 
which lasted above half an hour, at 
which Claypole was so pleased that he 
begged the dog, which Verney could 
not deny. These things explain the 
reputation for ungodliness which the 
Protector’s master of the horse ob- 
tained. 


1 Deboist. Carlyle’s Cromwell, Speech xiii. 





With respect to Henry Cromwell, 
however, there was no such basis for 
Mrs. Hutchinson’s aspersions. Mr. 
Espinasse, in his ‘* Literary Recollec- 
tions,’’ describes a dispute between 
Macaulay and Carlyle on the question, 
in which Carlyle attempted to vindicate 
Henry Cromwell, but was overborne 
by Macaulay’s greater fluency. Henry 
was in fact an exceptionally able and 
hardworking officer, who devoted him- 
self to the business of governing Ire- 
land, and found it left him very little 
time for his pleasures. When he could 
snatch a day from his duties he hunted. 
In November, 1655, his father-in-law, 
Sir Francis Russell, and his brother, 
Richard Cromwell, sent him a stock of 
dogs. ‘ A little divertisement,’’ wrote 
Richard, ‘is like a whet to the work- 
man’s tool, and give me leave to let 
this tell you that there hath been great 
care in Sir Francis Russell to furnish, 
you with some cattle for field recre- 
ation, most proper for such as are 
wearied in the service of their country, 
and that that work might not be de- 
layed and the whole of it stopped for 
want of: some spokes, having a parcel 
that I had gathered up amongst my 
friends, I could not do less (when I 
came to know what Sir Francis was 
doing) than to make some expression 
of a brother (though poor), it being in 
dogs, companions they have been for 
friends. I did with great cheerfulness 
lay hold of the opportunity to present 
to the kennels, now I suppose upon 
their march to you, eight couples of 
beagles, the whole stock of the kind I 
had. ... Now I can assure you I 
have not any but my buck hounds, 
which are abroad, but your pleasure 
and delight I shall exceedingly content 
myself with.’ 2 

Of all Cromwell’s family, Richard, 
whom Mrs. Hutchinson expressly ex- 
empts from her condemnation and 
terms ‘ virtuous,’”? was the most ad- 
dicted to sport. His skill in horse- 
racing is satirically mentioned in a 
letter of Lord Colepeper’s, written in 
1658, and a republican pamphlet de- 


2 Lansdowne MSS. 
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scribes him as a person “ well skilled 
in hawking, hunting, horse racing, 
with other sports and _ pastimes.” 
‘¢ After he became Protector,’”’ writes 
Heath, ‘‘ Richard still followed his old 
game of hawking, and being one day 
with his horse-guard engaged in a 
flight the eagerness of the sport carried 
him out of their sight, and his horse 
floundering or leaping short, threw him 
into a ditch, where by the help of a 
countryman he was taken out and pre- 
served. He had carried himself very 
quietly hitherto to all about him, this 
disaster and accident made him angry, 
and to cliarge them roughly with this 
neglect, telling them he expected more 
service and respect, and would have 
it.” 2 

Richard’s devotion to sport gave his 
father some trouble. He warned him 
to take heed of an ‘unactive, vain 
spirit,’’ and urged him to study mathe- 
matics and history, which would fit 
him for the public service, and to look 
after the management of his estate 
himself. But these hints were un- 
heeded, and in the summer of 1651 
Cromwell heard that his son had ex- 
ceeded his allowance and was in debt 
through his own carelessness and ex- 
travagance. ‘I desire to be under- 
stood,’? was Cromwell’s answer, ‘ that 
I grudge him not laudable recreations, 
nor an honorable carriage of himself in 
them ; nor is any matter of charge like 
to fall to my share a stick with me. 
Truly I can find in my heart to allow 
him not only a sufficiency but more, 
for his good. But if pleasure and self- 
satisfaction be made the business of a 
man’s life, and so much cost laid out 
upon it, so much time spent on it, as 
rather answers appetite than the will 
of God, or is comely before his saints, 
—I secruple to feed this humor; and 
God forbid that his being my son 
should be his allowance to live not 
pleasingly to our heavenly Father, who 
hath raised me out of the dust to be 
what I am.” Richard’s father-in-law, 
to whom the letter is addressed, hail 
evidently asked for an increase in the 


1 Heath, Chronicle, 1663, p, 740. 
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allowance of the young couple, and 
this Cromwell refused to make, though 
willing, it appears, to help them out 
of their difficulties. ‘They shall not 
want comfort or encouragement from 
me, so far as I may afford it. But in- 
deed I cannot think I do well to feed a 
voluptuous humor in my son, if he 
should make pleasures the business of 
his life.” 

Cromwell’s attitude, in short, towards 
the private amusements of his son was 
the same as his attitude towards the 
public amusements of the people. He 
had no puritanical objection to enjoy- 
ment; he did not disapprove of the 
recreations in themselves; all he de- 
manded was that they should be kept 
subordinate to more important ends, 
and not be permitted to hinder the 
higher life of the individual or the 
nation. C. H. Firra. 


From The Speaker, 
A SWISS PATRIOTIC PLAY. 

THE little town of Rapperswy] forms 
what the German tongue grandiosely 
styles “ein Eisenbahnknotenpunkt ”’ 
on the highroad to Chur and the Enga- 
dine. But few give it more attention 
than a passing glance as their train 
runs over the long embankment which 
here crosses the Lake of Ziirich. Yet 
iis beauty of situation, convenience of 
access by rail and boat, and the quiet 
comfort, homely cleanliness, and cheap 
living, which still are found almost 
everywhere in Swiizerland off the 
beaten tracks, offer in Rapperswyl a 
welcome stay to the traveller, espe- 
cially if tired with the affairs, the dust, 
and bustle of the great city. 

The little town has its history, too, 
and its historical associations, of which 
its citizens are proud, and over which 
the stranger may meditate. The castle 
stands on the highest point of the 
rocky promontory in the Lake of Zii- 
rich, on which the town is built; and 
it was leased on a long lease by the cit- 
izens thirty years ago to an exiled 
Polish nobleman, who has established 
there the Polish National Museum. 
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One passes through rooms and sees 
pictures of the history and life, por- 
traits of the national heroes, costumes 
of the soldiers and peasantry, memo- 
rials of the persecutions and revolu- 
tions, the victuries and defeats of the 
Polish people; they make on one a 
solemn impression, as if they all asked 
“Can a nation of such patriotism suffer 
forever?’ In the courtyard of the 
castle stands a memorial eagle, sacred 
to those who have died for Poland ; it 
bears the pathetic inscription on its 
four sides in Polish, German, French, 
and Latin, ‘* Poland’s immortal spirit, 
still unconquered after battling for a 
century with brute force, appeals here 
from the free soil of Switzerland to 
divine and human justice.” A few 
hours before I stood beside that inscrip- 
tion, I had been reading in a Swiss 
paper Bismarck’s bitter and mocking 
speech against the Prussian Poles. Is 
the national spirit really ‘“‘ immortal ”’ ? 
And how long must foreign domination 
and an iron yoke continue to crush out 
the national life ? 

“The free soil of Switzerland.’’ One 
feels that the phrase is just, standing 
on such a spot as this. Half an hour’s 
row out into the lake is the little island 
of Ufenau, where Ulrich von Hutten, 
Luther’s friend and comrade in the 
battle of the Reformation, found a 
refuge and a grave. And I had not 
been long in the town before I learned 
that the little place was next Sunday to 
celebrate its four hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary as a Swiss town by an his- 
torical procession and a popular patri- 
otic play. The first few steps into the 
town led to the market-place, where 
the open-air stage and rows of seats 
opposite were already prepared for the 
performance. The boatman who 
rowed with me over to Ufenau was full 
of the music in which his singing club 
had to take part. When I climbed up 
the highest tower of the castle, to find 
its three or four rooms at the top in- 
habited by the town fire-watchman and 
his family, a lively girl was putting the 
final touches to her fifteenth-century 
dress with its puff-sleeves, its broad 
girdle and hanging pocket ; she told me 





with evident pleasure that she had to 
appear in the play with a broom in 
hand and chase some one off the stage ; 
an elder sister was as eager to see, as 
the younger girl to take part in, the 
fun and splendor of the show. It soon 
appeared that almost every family in 
the place had some one in the proces- 
sion or the play; and indeed, every 
available person was needed out of a 
town of twenty-eight hundred inhab- 
itants for a procession in which five 
hundred would take part and a play in 
which three hundred and fifty would 
appear on the stage at once. Here was 
a school of civic patriotism for the 
townsfolk! And any one, from the 
grandfather of eighty to the boy of six, 
could take his place and bear his part ! 
The text of this people’s play is from 
the pen of Bertold Rikenmann, a men- 
ber of an old Rapperswyl family, and 
was being sold for thirty centimes. It 
is called ‘‘ Christians or Turks,’’ and 
recalls the fact that when four hun- 
dred and fifty years ago the Austrian 
house of Hapsburg ruled Rapperswyl 
by a bailiff, there were in the town 
two parties, the ‘‘ Christians ’’ and the 
“* Turks,”’ the former favoring the Aus- 
trian rule, the latter wishing the town 
to join the free, but less illustrious, 
League of the Swiss States. How the 
events lead to this taking place —the 
leading burghers going over to the 
‘** Turks,’ and Austrian rule being for- 
ever ended in Rapperswyl —need not 
be told here. Enough that the people’s 
play had in its five acts, plenty of inci- 
dent, lively dialogue, stage pageant, 
and change of scene and interest to 
make the performance go without a 
dull moment. The dramatic feeling 
and energy of the performers would 
have left a bored dramatic critic not 
wholly dissatisfied. ; 
Besides literary and dramatic excel- 
lence, the play had the virtue of giving 
many pictures of the life of the people 
— the vintage-gatherers, the huntsmen, 
the trade-guilds, the burgher-soldiers 
(the ancestors of the Swiss militia of 
to-day), the bell-founder who comes 
over with his apprentices from Schwyz 
to repair the town bells and plays a 
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leading part in bringing over the citi- 
zens to the Swiss League, and the 
apprentices who work at their calling 
on the stage —all this life of the people 
of yesterday, performed by the people 
of to-day and witnessed by their fellow- 
eitizens, and the people of the neighbor- 
ing country-side, made up a picturesque 
play, truly popular and genuinely patri- 
otic. And all seemed so natural on 
‘*the free soil of Switzerland.” 

The fact is, political and social lib- 
erty has become a part of the Swiss 
nature. It springs from the very soil. 
It has grown with centuries of tradi- 
tion, and it is preserved in the institu- 
tions that are founded to-day. In the 
very life of the people, and in their 
very recreations, the Swiss cherish the 
freedom which their fathers have won. 
Is it absurd to hope that we in England 
may yet learn to rejoice over our his- 
torical traditions by leading historical 
processions through our towns and by 
performing patriotic plays on village 
green or in public park? Could we 
ever teach more pleasantly or indelibly 
to our children the memorable story of 
England’s past or love for the liberties 
which our fathers have won ? 


From The Graphic. 
A DAY AS A HOP-PICKER. 

Just two years ago I yielded to an 
impulse. I had seen in a mean street 
of my town in the Midlands these 
words scrawled on the green shutters 
of a house: ‘“‘ Employment for hop- 
pickers.”’ After a moment’s cogitation, 
I entered that house, and was con- 
fronted by an extremely stout woman 
in a red-and-black shawl. We con- 
ferred together, and, having paid her 
sixpence, she entered on her list the 
name of Patrick Jones, who was to be 
at the W Railway Station at six 
o’clock the next morning without fail. 
Patrick’s sixpence — that is to say, 
mine — would be forfeited if he did 
not thus appear. And so I duly turned 
up at the station in the oldest clothes I 
could find, and with the very uncom- 
fortable feeling that I had not been suf- 
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ficiently washed that morning. There 
were thirty or forty more of us and we 
were mostly women and girls, with not 
afew babies. To my momentary terror, 
I found myself in the train sandwiched 
between a very loquacious young dam- 
sel in tawdry attire and a weary woman 
with an infant. 

I learnt from the girl and the others 
that we were going to Gaffer Morris’s 
hop farm, and that he wasn’t half as 
bad as some employers, and gave his 
hands cider for nothing as well as 
very decent barns to sleep in. ‘* How 
about grub ?’’ I asked grumpily, with 
a scowl. ‘‘ Reckon he provides that, 
too??? “Oh, do ’e?” retorted my 
neighbor the damsel, with a clanging 
laugh. ‘* Yo’ll see aboot that, young 
feller, when the time comes.”’ I did 
not like being “‘ young fellered” by 
this maiden, but I bore it ; and I bore 
the baby’s weight, and the smell of 
eleven unwashed people (including Pat- 
rick Jones), and bad tobacco, for three 
nasty hours. Then we were all spawned 
upon the platform of a little wayside 
station, with pretty green hills close by 
and a sparkling river in the valley. 
*¢ Now, then, out with you,’’ cried the 
station-master and the porter to us. 
‘“* Just like pigs, ain’t °em ?”’ said the 
latter to the former. ‘‘ Here, yol!”’ 
the tawdry damsel cried to me, when I 
was preparing to slouch down the lane 
with the ruck of the party, “ theer’s a 
waggin at the gate. We’ll ride up like 
ladies an’ gents.”” And so we did —or 
something like it. I declare it was all 
I could do to keep that girl from sitting 
on my knee. Two other men had girls 
on their knees, and she seemed to 
think I was bound to follow their 
example. 

Gaffer Morris proved to be a keen- 
eyed farmer of about forty. He looked 
us over as we swarmed in front of him 
—the women chattering like magpies 
and clinking their pots and pans. I 
fancied his gaze rested needlessly on 
me ; but acruel fit of coughing seized 
me just then. ‘ Most of you,” I heard 
Mr. Morris say, “know your way 
about, but for the benefit of the others 
let me say I’m going to be down on all 
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apple and mushroom stealers pretty 
warmly, and if I catch any lad in my 
poultry-yard I'll horsewhip him first 
and then give him into custody.” 
*“What’s the rate, measter? ” cried a 
woman. ‘* Twopence,” was the reply. 
The hops to be picked were in the field 
from the other side of the hedge of 
which Mr. Morris had addressed us. I 
could not help admiring their looks. 
It was a good year. The cones were 
large and well-formed, and their pecul- 
iar perfume was in the air. But I was 
not at all at ease, for I could not get a 
place ata crib. Either the cribs were 
all occupied or the vacant places were, 
they said, engaged. At length it was 
explained to me. ‘** You’m anew ’un at 
it, bain’t you?” inquired a long, lean 
lady, who was stripping the cones from 
the bines at a great rate. ‘ Yes,’’ said 
I, “but I bet I'll make ’em fly when I 
begin.”? ‘* Look here,’’ whispered the 
woman, “if you like to give me a tan- 
ner you can come on here; share an’ 
share alike, you know. My master, 
he’s up at the house.”’ I paid the tan- 
ner. Then for three hours I plucked 
hop fruit, getting more and more expert 
with time. After dinner (a herring 
and some fried bacon and bread, plus 
Gaffer Morris’s cider) it began to get 
rather a bore. I yearned for a spell of 
idleness under a shady tree, with <« 
cigar instead of a horrid clay pipe. 
This, however, was impossible. My 
long, lean associate kept her eyes on 
my fingers. She rattled on with talk — 
as all the women did; and before I 
had done with her I knew all about her 
family and the particular dislike she 
bore her husband’s mother. 

Seven hours’ picking was quite 
enough for me. The woman gave me 





one-and-threepence as my share of the 
bushels to our credit. I had told her in 
confidence that I might clear off that 
evening. It did not seem extraordinary 
pay, but probably a net profit of nine- 
pence on the day was as much as I was 
worth. My companion, on the other 
hand, reckoned herself at half-a-crown 
aday. I didn’t “clear off” after sup- 
per as I had intended. The temptation 
to take pot-luck for the night was irre- 
sistible. I sat with others round a 
blazing bonfire of wood in the farm- 
yard, ate more frizzled bacon and bread, 
drank more cider, called Mr. Morris 
‘¢ vaffer”’ like the rest when he came 
my way, and admired the freedom with 
which the girls and women combed out 
their hair for the night by the light of 
the flames. But I did shudder a bit 
when bedtime came. It was eleven 
o’clock when I turned in with the last 
batch. Mr. Morris was there with a 
lantern, and he stayed to see us all 
stretched in the straw and carry off the 
amp. Iwas, I fancy, unlucky ; for I 
only got a place in a long cowhouse. 
There were about twenty-five other 
men and lads with me. We just lay 
down in the straw and snored. A 
moon came and peeped at us after a 
while, and [I relished the romance of 
the situation. But towards two or 
three o’clock I could stand no more of 
it. Insects, the perfume, and the un- 
wonted bed were too much for me. 
And so I stealthily arose, let myself 
out, prowled rather nervously through 
the farm buildings, and finally hit the 
highroad to Worcester. I pursued that 
highroad for four interesting hours, 
and when I got to the loyal city I made 
all haste to obtain a bath. 
CHARLES EDWARDES. 





THE perpendicularity of a monument is 
visibly affected by the rays of the sun. On 
every sunny day a tall monument has a| 
regular swing leading away from the sun. | 
This phenomenon is due to the greater | 
expansion of the side on which the rays of | 


the sun fall. A pendulum placed inside, 


| say, Nelson’s Column, in Trafalgar Square, 


would be found to describe on every clear 
day an ellipse of nearly half an inch in 


diameter. 
English Mechanic. 
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The Uses of Cod-liver Oil 


are devoted in a large measure to all those ailments which are indicated 
by impoverished or diseased blood, with the consequent wasting of tissue 
and strength. The germs of disease, like the germs of Scrofula and 
Consumption, are overcome through the blood by the same properties 
in Cod-liver Oil that cure Anemia, which is impoverished blood. Cod- 
liver Oil is a food that makes the blood rich and free from disease. 


The Problem, 


however, is how to feed the blood with the properties of Cod-liver Oil 
without taxing the digestive organs, and without nausea. The solution 
of this problem is Scott?s Emulsion. No other form of Cod-liver 
Oil is so effective. The only way to insure a prompt assimilation of 
Cod-liver Oil is to take it in the form of an emulsion,—but there are 
emulsions and emulsions. Scott?s Emulsion has only one standard— 
the highest. It contains only the first grade of Norway oil, and an ex- 
perience of twenty years has made it a perfect emulsion. The oil is evenly 
and minutely divided, its taste is completely disguised, and it is not 
only easy on the stomach but it actually aids digestion and stimulates 
the appetite. Any physician will tell you why this is so. Told in a few 
words, the reason is that Scott’s Emulsion supplies principles of food 
the stomach ought to have in order to digest other foods properly. 


A Testimonial, 


N. Y. Practica Ap Society, 
327 West 36th: St. 
Messrs. SCOTT & BOWNE, New York, Oct. 16, 1894: 
Gentlemen :—I desire to express my sincere thanks to you for what Scott’s Emul- 
sion has done for many that have applied to this Society for aid. One year ago a 
woman who had been sick for nineteen months with Rheumatism and was almost 
helpless, came to us for aid. I gave hera bottle of Scott’s Emulsion. She began to 
improve. She took in all five bottles and to-day is a perfectly well woman; weighs 
198 pounds, and has been cooking since last May (for she isa cook). Ihave a young 
lady in one of the large dry goods stores to-day, that could not work without Scott’s 
Emulsion. She was given up with consumption. These are only two of many cases. 
You can refer to me at any time. Iam using it all the time and would not be without 
it. Babies grow fat, fair and beautiful with its use, and mothers grow strong and 
healthy while nursing if they will use it. More than this is true of your invaluable 
remedy. I wish the whole world knew this as well as I do. 
Very respectfully yours, Mrs. L. A. Goopwin, Supt. 


Scott’?s Emulsion cannot be duplicated by a druggist. Don’t 
take substitutes. Get the best—Scott?s Emulsion—and get the best 
results. Send for pamphlet. Free. 


Scott & Bowne, New York, City. All Druggists. 50 Cents and $1. 





ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


Highest of all i= ‘scvcnize ztrongth, 
—€7, §. Gone. Food Repert. 


Unequalled ‘for -perity, strength and 


Wholesomeness. 
—New York State Analyst. 


The best baking powder made. 
—WN. Y. City Com. of Health. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 
106 Wall =, mes Be 


3 The Best 
; Christmas Gi 


} or the best addition to one’s own library is 
WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 
Successor of the 

‘“* Unabridged.’’ 


Standard of the 
U.S. Gov’t Print- 
ing Office, the U.S. 
Supreme Court and 
of nearly all the 
School books. 

Warmly com- 
mended by every 
State Superinten- 

3 dent of Schools, 
and thousands of 
other Educators. 


A College President says: 
: “ For ease o with which the eye finds the word 
» “sought, for accuracy of definition, for 
> “effective methods in indicating pronun- 
: “ ciation, for terse yet comprehensive state- 
» ** ments of facts, and for practical use as a 
» “ working dictionary, ‘ Webster’s Interna- 


> “ tional’ excels any other single volume.” 
: G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 
> Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 

» Send for free pamphlet containing specimen pages. 
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Unlike the Dutch Process 
. No Alkalies 


| Other Chemicals 


“. are used in the 
preparation of 


Breakfast 
Cocoa, 


ru which is abso- 





lutely pure 
and soluble. 

| It has more than three times the strength 

| of Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or 

| Sugar, and is far more economical, costing 

less than one cent a cup. It is delicious, 
nourishing, and EASILY DIGESTED. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


= BAKER & CO0., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


- Municipal Reform 


In the United States is of vast import- 
ance, and its inperative necessity was 
never so generally felt as now. 





Reform in the system of Life Insur- 
ance has already been accomplished 
and the result is 
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which insures lives at 60 per cent. the 
usual rates. 


$10,000,000.00 PAIL IN LOSSES. 


Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as Special, 
General and State Agents. 


GEO.A. LITCHFIELD, Pres. 53 State St.. Boston. 
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MERSON PIANOS tawscsns 
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